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NEW ITEMS AND NEW 


A poy Practically every item of Pyrex Brand Laboratory Glass- 
re that has a ground surface is now made to conform strictly to 


wa 

Standard Taper specifications—guaranteed by being marked with the 

symbol F authorized by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Further, every size of 
Interchangeable Ground Joints authorized by the Bureau is available in Pyrex Ware. 
The Bureau of Standards, through its Committee on Interchangeable Ground 


Joints has introduced a new series of Medium Length Joints; also two new sizes. In 
accord with this ruling, we announce five new items of Standard Taper Pyrex Ware: 
MEDIUM LENGTH GROUND JOINTS FLASK STOPPERS 
BOTTLE STOPPERS STOPCOCK STOPPERS 

IODINE FLASK TYPE STOPPERS 


The New Series of § Ground Joints makes necessary a new method of designa- 
tion. This consists of two figures, the first indicating the approximate diameter 
(in millimeters) at the large end, the second giving the length of the ground glass 
zone. Thus, 5/20 indicates a ground zone 5 mm in diameter at the large end, and 
20 mm in length. 

Look for this me) trade-mark on all Pyrex laboratory ware. It is your guarantee 
that you are getting lehr annealed, heat-resistant, chemically stable laboratory ware— 
correctly designed and fabricated by master craftsmen—the most widely used labora- 
tory glassware in the world. 

“PY REX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
For further information on Pyrex brand Standard Taper Ware, fll out and mail the coupon. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, N. Y. 
Kindly mail me without charge, folder giving detailed information on Pyrex Stand- 
ard Taper Laboratory Ware. 
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Quality on parade, 


Baker’s annual fall C. P. chemical and 
acid catalog is just off the press. it 
has been forwarded to research and 
analytical chemists the nation over. 
If your laboratory has not received a 
copy, let us send you one. 

Within its pages is Baker's “Quality 
on Parade.” It reflects the cumulative 
achievement of Baker’s tireless re- 
search—thirty-two years of reaching 
for perfection in the manufacture of 
Reagent Chemicals. 

Today, the house of Baker offers you 








/ 


a complete line of laboratory chemi- 
cals of amazing purity. Every label 
proudly invites you to compare. Every 
specification of the A.C.S. as listed 
is met by a Baker's C. P. Analyzed 
Reagent. 

The demand for Baker’s quality re- 
agents is matched with Baker's qual- 
ity distribution. The finest laboratory 
houses in the country are Baker’s dis- 
tributors. Who should know better 
than they what the chemist really 
wants? 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
220 S. léth Street 


CHICAGO 
624 S. Michigan Blvd. 


“Baker's C. P. Analyzed” Reagents Are Sold 
by Representative Laboratory Supply Houses 


October, 1936 
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EDITORIAL 


Co-operative Need of Chemists 
by Howard S. Neiman, Secretary, A.1.C. 


Out of the smoke and devastation of 
the war, there has arisen an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of co-operation 
between individuals as well as between 
nations. It was only by the cementing 
together of many different ideas and 
by the marching together, shoulder to 
shoulder, of many men that the war 


Was won. 


The lesson thus taught by conflict has 
made a great impression upon men in 
time of peace, and this is especially true 
with regard to those interested in chem- 
istry. 

The duties of many chemists isolate 
them largely from their fellow scientists. 


heir investigations are to a great extent 
Pend ~~ 





of a secret nature. Their work is along lines which cannot, in justice 


to their employers, be divulged to others. 


living alone in their scientific caves 


They have become hermits, 


It is interesting and encouraging to note that this idea of co-operation 


has made its greatest impression upon those chemists who have been 


active in the science for a long period of time, and hence have noted the 


failures due to isolation; as is evidenced by the fact that by far the 


greater proportion of the seventy per cent increase in membership which 


THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS has enjoyed in the last year 


and a half is composed of chemists of many years’ experience. 


Great organizations are founded upon the co-operation of many minds 


toward a desired end, and if the science of chemistry is to reach the 


greatness which it deserves, it must be through the universal co-operation 


ef the chemists themselves 
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New Honorary Members 











Moses GomMBERG Wittiam Foster 


Moses Gomberg was elected to Honorary membership in Tue 
\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions as educator to the profession of chemistry. 

Dr. Gomberg was born at Elizabetgrad, Russia. He obtained three 
degrees from the University of Michigan, studied at Munich and 
Heidelberg, and received an honorary Se.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He has been awarded the Nichols medal (1914), the 
Willard Gibbs medal (1925), and the Chandler medal (1927). He 
was chairman of the department of chemistry at the University of 
Michigan until his recent retirement. 


William Foster, a Fellow of Tue American INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMIstTs since 1929, was elected to Honorary membership in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contributions as educator to the profession of 
chemistry. 

Born at Hartford, Kentucky, Dr. Foster was educated at Hartford, 
Vanderbilt, and Princeton. He has been a member of the faculty of 
Princeton University since 1900, attaining full professorship in 1910. 
He is the author of several text-books on chemistry and of various 
papers in American, English, and German periodicals. He plans to 
retire from teaching next year. 
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Chemists in Philately 
By J. N. Taylor, F.A.1.C. 


HEMISTS have been honored throughout the 
world in many ways and their achievements 
have been variously recognized by the public, 
by professional and scientific organizations, by insti- 
tutions of learning, and by governments. Only a few 


themists, however, have received philatelic honors 


france, Russia, Turkey, and The Netherlands have. 


ssued special postage stamps portraying eminent 


chemists while Germany and Luxemburg have issued 


impersonally. 











Mythology 

lhe mythological forerunner of the chemist 
was brought into the philatelic picture when [:gypt 
in 1925 issued three stamps (Scott No. 105-107 ) 
depicting the ancient god Thoth. Tradition indi- 
cates that Thoth and Hermes Trismegistus were 
one and the same, and according to the Byzantine 
ecclesiastics, the sacred art of alchemy had its 
origin with the “thrice greatest Hermes.” Thoth 
is represented in type (38 as 
a human figure with the head 
of an ibis and writing on a 
cartouche. Greece has issued 
several stamps portraying 
Hermes (Mercury), a divinity 


assimilated by the Greeks from 





Hermes the Egyptian Thoth. 
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postal paper representing 


Germany 


the chemist 


While philately has not been over-gener- 
ous in the numberof stamps devoted to the 
chemist, it has not overlooked, however, 
any major period in chemical history. It 
has covered the mythological aspect, the 
period of incubation, and the modern era. 





Thoth 
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The Alchemist 

Legendary records claim that Hermes Trismegistus “inscribed upon 
an emerald the most essential secrets of alchemy and presented this 
jewel to Sarah, the wife of Abraham.” The Emerald Tablet was 
lost but the inscription on it was handed down and for centuries the 
adepts continued their quest for the One Thing. During the Middle 
\ges the alchemists flourished. Albertus Magnus, Raymond Lully. 
Roger Bacon, Basil Valentine, Paracelsus—these are familiar names 
connoting much of romance as well as much of tragedy. The alchemists 
have been criticized for their vagueness and obscurity and for their 
use of cabalistic symbols, but, 

“Was not all knowledge 
Of the Egyptians writ in mystic symbols? 
Speak not the Scriptures oft in parables ? 
\re not the choicest fables of the poets 
That were the fountains and first springs of wisdom 
Wrapped in perplexed allegories 7” 

An alchemist is shown on a United States private proprietary medi- 
cine stamp' (Barry’s Tricopherous No. 5306—1865-74 and Barry's 
Proprietary No. 5307—1874-82). The central part of the stamp* is 
an adaptation of Teniers’ painting Le Chemiste shown in the accompany- 


ing illustration*. 








The Alchemist 
Among the most notable of the pseudo-alchemists was “Count 


\lessandro Cagliostro.” His life and adventures form the subject of 


‘H. W. Holcombe, private communication 


“Db. D. Berolzheimer, private communication 

‘My thanks are due to Mr. Berolzheimer for his courtesy in allowing the use of this 
illustration The print is No. 2 in the “Berolzheimer Series of Alchemical and Historical 
Reproductions,” and was taken from an etching by Jac Phillipe Le Bas (1708-82), a cele 
brated Parisian artist and etcher The original painting from which the etching was made 


is by David Teniers, the Younger (1610-90), and is in the Earl of Ellsmere Collection, Bridge 
water House, London 
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works by Schiller, Goethe and Dumas the latter in his romances 
“Memoirs of. a Physician” and “The Queen's Necklace.” That Cagli- 
ostro “is rightfully placed in the category of pseudo-alchemists is 
certain, but it also appears equally certain that, charlatan though he 
was, posterity has not always done him that justice which is due to all 
men, however bad they may be.” 

The advent of chemistry as a science saw the decline of alchemy 
and the passing of the exponents of the hermetic art. Boerhaave was 
perhaps the last distinguished chemist who leaned toward the doctrines 
and practices of the alchemists, for after him no notable scientist sup- 


1 rted these tenets 


Boerhaave 
(1668-1738 ) 

Boerhaave’s likeness entered philately’s gallery in 1928 when the 
Netherlands issued a postage stamp bearing his portrait. This stamp, 
(Scott No. 486), type SP 32, is a five cent (plus three) green. The 
surtax on the stamp was for the benefit of Child Welfare Societies. 

Hermann Boerhaave was born on December 31. 
1668, in Voorhout near Leyden. Although origi- 
nally destined for the service of the Church, he de- 
voted himself to the study of medicine and at the 
same time became versed in the natural sciences, 
especially chemistry. In 1709, he was appointed 


professor of medicine, botany, and chemistry at the 





University of Leyden, where he attained the high- 


Boerhaave 


est distinction. 

Boerhaave's studies and experimental work in connection with calci- 
nation were noteworthy, but his greatest contribution to science was 
in his ability to observe and collate. His book E/ementa Chemiae epit- 


omized the important chemical investigations of the time. 


Ampere 
(1775-1836) 

In March, 1936, France issued a stamp commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Ampere at Marseilles on June 10, 1836. 
The stamp (Scott No. 308) bears his likeness and is seventy-five 
centimes, brown. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of Ampere as a physicist whose 


most important scientific contributions were in the field of electricity, 
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that we are apt to overlook his chemical attainments. He was, how- 
ever, the first to show the analogy between fluorine and chlorine and 
as early as 1816 advanced the view that ammonium in its salts acted 


analogously to the metals. 





Ampéere—-Chimiste is the title of an article* 
appearing in Chimie et Industrie (Paris), for 
March, 1936. “The specialty of Ampere was 


that he had no specialty, or if one prefers, it 


PPV TTT 


was intermixed with science in all its length and 
breadth,” states the article. “.\mong the many 





doctrines which his labors have made illustrious, ; 

. — J 
renown has chosen one. It is the physicist... . It ’ 
would not be difficult to show that... his work has ; 











not been without influence on more than one 


Am pére 


operation of industrial chemistry. The direct 
application of his knowledge to the problems of pure chemistry was 
not less fertile.” 

\ndré Marie Ampére was born on January 22, 1775, in Polemieux, 
near Lyon. In 1801, he became professor of physics and chemistry 
at Bourg, and in 1809 professor of mathematics at the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris. Concurrently with Avogodro, he discovered the 
“law of volumes” as a result of a study conducted between the years 
1809 and 1814 of the laws of Gay-Lussac, Mariotte, and Charles 


\mpeére was the author of many remarkable scientific papers. 


Pasteur 
(1822-1895) 

France commemorated the one hundredth anniversary of Pasteur’s 
birth by the issuance in 1923 of a series of three stamps (Scott 
Nos. 165-167). These are all type A23, and show a profile bust of 
Pasteur. The values are ten centimes green, thirty centimes red, and 
fifty centimes blue. 

The career of this great French chemist is beautifully depicted 
in the Warner Brothers’ film production, “The Life of Louis Pasteur.” 
It portrays the tremendous difficulties and discouragements with which 
he was confronted and which he so resolutely overcame 

Louis Pasteur was born on December 27, 1822, in Dole and was 
destined to become one of the great benefactors of humanity as well 


*] am indebted to Anthony J. Poirier for the translaticn of this article quoted here 


in part 
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as one of the world’s most distinguished scientists. His early educa- 
tion was at the Colleges at Arbor’s and Besancon. He then attended 
the Ecole Normale at Paris, held a professorship at Lille, later return- 
ing to the Ecole Normale where he remained the 
rest of his active life. \ disciple of Biot, his work 
on the tartaric acids and other optically active com- 
pounds contributed greatly to stereo-chemical knowl- 
edge. Following his early chemical researches were 


his brilliant researches in fermetitation and _ his 





studies of micro-organisms which have had such 


Pasteur 


far reaching effects upon sanitation, immunization, 
and preventive medicine. His remarkable scientific discoveries influ- 
enced the great work subsquently carried on hy Lister. 

Pasteur’s life was characterized by a deep desire to help humanity. 
“Take interest, | implore you”, said he, “in those sacred dwellings 

laboratories. Demand that they be multiplied, that they be 
adorned; these are the temples of the future—temples of well-being 
awl of happiness. There it is that humanity grows greater, 
stronger, better.” 

Pasteur was a contemporary of Berthelot. They were tempera- 
mentally unlike in many respects and especially so in their attitude 
towards religion. Devotion to research was, however, a common de- 
nominator in their lives. Pasteur’s injunction quoted above is immor- 
talized in the thousands of research institutions throughout the world. 
Berthelot’s pioneer work is reflected universally in the tremendous 
advances of synthetic organic chemistry and in the great industry 
founded upon this branch of chemical science. The father of synthetic 
chemistry, (he was the first to use the-term “synthetic”), Berthelot’s 
work set up influences which have profoundly affected all aspects 


of human activity. 


Berthelot 
(1827-1907 ) 

France also accorded philatelic recognition to Berthelot. Ilis like- 
ness appears in profile on a ninety centimes dull rose stamp, (Se:st 
No. 241), type A33. It was issued in 1927 and commemorate: the 
centenary of his birth and the founding of the Maison de la Chinne. 

Marcellin Pierre Eugéne Berthelot was born in Paris on Octeber 29, 
1827. The son of a physician, he began the study of medicine at the 
Collége de France but soon devoted himself to chemistry and became 
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assistant to Balard. In 1860, he became a full professor in the Collége 
de France. Berthelot’s work upon glycerin was among his first impor- 
tant contributions. Later came his work on the action of hydriodic 
acid, reduction by zinc, pyrogenetic reactions, 
calorimetric methods, and on acetylene. In 1869, 
he published his Chimie Organique Fondée sur le 
Synthese. a comprehensive account of his investi- 
gations into the possibilities of synthesis. His 
studies on ester formation and his work on explo 


sives are outstanding. 








lo Berthelot we are also indebted for a number Reptieles 
of historical studies dealing with early alchemy and 
with later alchemistic writings. His work, La Révolution Chimigue 
is also important, reproducing as it does Lavoisier’s journals. For 
short periods, Berthelot held the posts of Minister of Education and 
Foreign Minister. 


Mendelejeff 
(1834-1907 ) 

Soviet Russia in 1935 issued a series of four stamps commemorat 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mendeleieff. The 
series (Scott Nos. 536-9), consist of four values—type A184: five 
kopecks emerald green, and twenty kopecks ultramarine ; and type (185: 


ten kopecks black-brown, and fifteen kopecks 





vermilion The postal design of .\184 shows 


Mendelejeti seated with the periodic table in 


£66554. 


the background, while A185 depicts his portrait 
with laurel wreath and also with the periodic 
table 

Dmitriy} Ivanovitch Mendelejeff was born in 
lobolsk, Siberia, on February 7, 1834. He first 


studied at the Institute of Pedagogy in St. Peters- 








burg, then at the University of St. Petersburg 
and later spent a year in residence at Heidel- Vendelejeff 
berg. In 1866, the Chair of Chemistry at the 

University of St. Petersburg was conferred upon him. He conducted 
researches on capillarity and on the physical properties of gases, 
as well as on aqueous solutions, but he is best known by his studies 
on the periodicity of the elements. Later in 1869, he published his 
first paper on the periodic classification. Analogies between the 
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properties and the atomic weights of the chemical elements had been ob- 
served previously by Proust, Doebereiner, Pettenkofer, Chaucourtois, and 
Dumas, and in 1854, Dr. Josiah P. Cooke, of Harvard College, “made 
a classification more elaborate and complete than any which had pre- 
ceded it.”” Later, Newlands, an English scientist, brought out his 
“law of octaves,” but the evolvement of a more thorough generaliza- 
tion remained for Mendelejeff and for Lothar Mever to formulate. 
These two men arrived simultaneously and independently at the same 
conclusion expressed in our modern statement of the periodic law, 
that the properties of “elements” are periodic functions of their atomi 
weights. 

\t one time, Mendelejeff was head of the Russian Chamber of 
Weights and Measures His great book, The Principles of 
Chemistry, was an outstanding contribution to the scientific literature 


of his day. 


Marie Curie 

; (1867-1933) 

Turkey honored Madame Curie by issuing in 1935 a special stamp 
(Scott No. 1267), type SP22, bearing her likeness. This stamp is 
a fifty kurus (plus fifty kurus), dark slate-green and was commemo- 
rative of the Twelfth Congress of the Women’s International Alliance 


It has been slightly more than a generation 





since the epoch-making researches in_ radio 














activity by the Curies, Marie and Pierre, and the 
resultant discovery by them of polonium and 7 
radium. Only a quarter of a century has elapsed ; 
since the isolation of metallic radium by Madame 
Curie, a period replete with applications of her 
discoveries. 4 
Marie Curie (neé Sklodowska) was born No- 
vember 7, 1867, in Warsaw, Poland. As a child, ; 
science always interested her. Her father was ; 
a teacher of science at the University of Warsaw, Mateme Curis 


and when only seventeen she became an assistant 

in the chemical laboratory of the University. In 1891, she went to 
Paris to take up the study of chemistry at the Sorbonne and here she 
met Pierre. They were married in 1895. In 1898, after infinite labor 
the discovery of radium was announced by the Curies. This work 
had been conducted at the suggestion of Henri Becquerel, and in 1904 
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the Curies were the recipients jointly with Becquerel of a Nobel Prize. 


Madame Curie continued her investigations into radio-activity and in 
1910, working with Debierne, isolated the metal. Madame Curie was 
presented in 1911 with the Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 

Madame Curie was the first woman to occupy a Chair in the Sor- 
bonne. She also became the first director of the newly founded 


Radium Institute, known as the Pierre Curie Institute. 


HE foregoing brief reference to stamps honoring famous chem- 

ists, and the little journeys to the homes of these personages, does 
not by any means write the last word on the subject. A search of 
stamp catalogs would reveal the names of other savants, some of 
whom were chemists, accorded philatelic honors Lomonosov 
(Russia); Haller (Switzerland); Bacon (Newfoundland); Moscicki 
(Poland), and so on. Other sciences and arts have seen their workers 
recognized medicine, engineering, literature, music, sports, etc. 
Pharmacy per se has not as yet received philatelic recognition, accord- 
ing to Frank A. Delgado in an admirable guest editorial* in which he 
appeals for a pharmacy stamp and in his more recent resume® of the 
subject. 

Chemistry, chemicals, and chemical processes have been represented 
in philately—to mention a few: Saltpeter (Chile), rubber (Congo), 
iron workers (Germany), sugar mill (Guadelope), foundries at Esch 
(Luxemburg), oil refinery (Peru), mining (Peru), blast furnace 
(Soviet Russia). 

The collection and study of postage stamps are intensely interest- 
ing regardless of the motive which may be that of history, geography, 
travel, science, or fine arts. Philatelic studies have given pleasure to 
millions of persons. 

[ well remember a visit some years ago that I and several other 
members of the Washington Chapter had with Professor F. W. Clarke, 
shortly before his death. We had called at his home in Chevy Chase 
to present him with the engrossed scroll of Honorary Fellowship in 
THe AmMerIcAN INstiITuTE oF CHeEMists. After this presentation, 
Professor Clarke showed us his collection of postage stamps beautifully 


arranged in a number of bound albums. 


Delgado, Frank A., “A Vharmacy Stamp Issue”, American Druggist, XCII, No. 1., 
88 and No. 2., 48, 78, 80, 84. (1935) 

*Delgado, Frank A., “la Farmacie y las Estampillas Vostales’, E/ Farmaceutico, X11, 
16-17 and 41-43. (1936) 
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Professor Charles E. Munroe, F.A.I.C., in his delightful biography‘ 
of Clarke, states that “his stamp collection, which afforded him much 
pleasure during the years of his retirement, was bequeathed to the 
National Museum.” 

My own interest in stamps arose subsequent to our visit with Pro- 
fessor Clarke, and I have since been surprised to find that so many 
chemists have taken up this fascinating avocation. In this year of 
yrace there must be literally thousands of us 

The profession of chemist in the United States should be philatelical- 
ly recognized so that all who run may read and all who write may 
know. We have among our number, past and present, those of suffi- 
cient stature to be accorded this recognition on behalf of our pro- 
fession. 

The American chemist has served his country professionally in 
times of peace and of war, contributing largely to its industrial develop- 
ment, its public health, and its national defense. Chemists in the 
United States numbering approximately 40,000, work both inde- 
pendently and in collaboration with brother scientists in other fields, 
from agriculture to zoology. Chemistry is basic to all industry. Sig- 
nificant of the chemist’s contribution to the material welfare of the 
United States is the present annual nationwide production value of all 
manufacturing industries of thirty-one billion dollars compared with 
the very small beginning three hundred years ago in the Colony of 
Massachusetts 

With these thoughts in mind, the Council of THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS recently passed the following resolution, a 
copy of which was presented to Washington officials. 

“RESOLVED: That Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF CHEMISTS 
approves the adoption by the United States Government of a postage 
stamp recognizing the chemist and his profession and suggests that 
an attempt be made through a proper committee to have favorable 
action taken on this plan.” 

In the philatelic gallery of world notables, France holds the premier 
position with portraits of her illustrious chemists. Other European 
countries have in like manner paid tribute to their savants and are 
continuing to do so. That our own country will in the near future 
philatelically recognize the American Chemist is a consummation 


devoutly to be wished and worked for 
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The Wizard of Tuskegee 


By W. Wade Moss, F.A.I.C. 























Stranger than fiction, more romantic than a novel, the life 
story of this famous negro chemist is gripping and appeal- 
ing in its beautiful realism. It reveals the trials and 
tribulations, the hardships and sufferings of a slave 
child, the privations of the student, and, finally, the 
crowning achievements of the master chemist. 


HE LIFE, the achievements, the idiosyneracies of George 
Washington Carver, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., director of research 
and experiment at the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, 
are true manifestations of the characteristics and eccentricities of genius. 

To have risen from slavery to fame is phenomenal. Born a slave, 
this man, the “Wizard of Tuskegee”, has astounded the world by 
drawing from his test-tubes results which are nothing less than miracles. 

George Carver’s parents were slaves upon the plantation of Moses 
Carver, in Diamond Grove, Missouri. At the close of the War between 
the States, George was an infant, ill with the whooping cough. One 
night, George and his mother, Mary, were taken captives by a roving 
band of raiders which came to the plantation of Moses Carver. The 
baby was ransomed and recovered by Moses Carver, but its mother 
was spirited away and has never been heard from since. The ransom 
paid for young George was a race-horse valued at about three hundred 
dollars. 

\ccording to the practice among slaves, the child received his sur- 
name from his master, Moses Carver. His unfailing honesty and 
industry earned him the name of “George Washington”. Frail, sickly. 
undersized, he helped Mrs. Carver with household work—tending fires, 
getting in wood, mending and cooking. George’s ability as an excellent 
cook was only surpassed by his dexterity in sewing and mending. 

His education began with a Webster’s blue-backed speller. He 
learned every word of it. Mrs. Carver impressed upon him that 
life requires a thorough preparation obtained only by persistent study. 
When he had mastered the blue-backed speller, she gave him a Bible, 
many portions of which he memorized, even though he did not under- 


stand them. 
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T THIS early age he had acquired not only a fervent love for 


agriculture; a reverence for things that grow, but he had uncon- 
sciously absorbed a fundamental knowledge of agricultural principles. 
This inculcated, induced knowledge served him well many years later 
as a part of his subconscious background. 

When he was ten years old, he set out for the village of Neosho, 
eight miles away, to attend the small school there. A season of bad 
crops had greatly impoverished the frugal Carvers and they could 
give him no money. Arriving in Neosho without money or friends, 
he slept in an old barn until he picked up odd jobs. In two vears he 
had mastered the rudiments taught in the Neosho school-house. 

\t the age of twelve, he begged a lift in a wagon as far as Fort 
Scott, Kansas. Here he began his fight for a college education, a 
fight which lasted for eighteen years before he obtained a degree. 

nward from Fort Scott he travelled to Minneapolis, Kansas, where 
he graduated from high school. After completing his high school 
education, George Carver went to Highland, Kansas. With his eyes 
still on a college education, his insatiate desire and ambition found 
vent in going diligently to work in order to save the necessary money. 
No job proved too tedious or menial for this determined negro boy. 
The white families of Highland became interested in the ambitious 
lad and gave him odd jobs, such as fine laundry work, knitting, tatting, 
and embroidery. Exceptional ability as a musician increased his 
popularity. 

In the spring he settled in Ness County, Kansas, and filed on a 
homestead, where he built a sod house and put in crops. By doing 
house-work at the Gregg-Steeley Live Stock Ranch, he financed his 
new venture. 

George’s first agricultural experiment was unsuccessful. He found 
that this dismal, dry land was suitable only for grazing cattle, so he 
sold his homestead. The proceeds of his sale paid his way to Ames, 
Iowa, where he applied for admission at Iowa Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Refused at Ames, he matriculated at Simpson College, Iowa, 
(1887), where he studied music and art in addition to his regular 
course, earning his tuition by work in the college laundry. Through- 
out the following three years until his graduation from Simpson Col- 
lege, he fared well. 

\gain applying for admission at Ames, he was accepted, but a serious 
difficulty was that he had no home. Fortunately, “Tama Jim” Wilson, 
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then Dean of the College of Agriculture, and later Secretary of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, befriended George and per- 
mitted him to sleep in his office. The money George had earned and 
saved at Simpson paid his tuition at Ames, but left him only ten 
cents. However, of greater value than money to him was his indomi- 
table will and courageousness in the face of hardships. With his 
dime he bought suet and meal and for a week he lived on this meagre 
fare. By the end of the week he had obtained laundry to wash. As 
his popularity increased and his capacity and reliability as a worker 
became known, his laundry prospered and he became self-supporting 
throughout the following five years of his college work at Ames. 

\t the end of three vears he received his B.S. degree in agriculture, 
and he continued his work for another two years, receiving the degree 
of Master of Science. He was then placed in charge of the work in 
systematic botany and given the care of the college greenhouses. 
This gave him opportunity to pursue his investigations and to extend 
and deepen his knowledge in the field of the natural products of the 


soil, in which he now has achieved fame. 


B MOKER T. WASHINGTON, who was making a great success 
of the Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama, visited Carver 
and emploved him as professor of agriculture at Tuskegee Institute 
He has been there for more than thirty-five years. 

Every time Dr. Carver has been asked to leave Tuskegee to accept 
flattering and remunerative offers elsewhere, his answer is invariably, 
“Dr. Booker Washington told me to come to Tuskegee and ‘let down 
my bucket’. This I have done and it has never failed to come forth, 
filled to overflowing.” 

His whole career has been devoted to the search for results which 
can help agriculturists to make the most of their products. His unsel- 
fish work is a most notable exemplification of the benefits which 
science can bring the South in particular and the world in general. He 
has served not only his own land, but many foreign lands. His daily 
mail is voluminous. Letters come from all parts of the world, con- 
taining such inquiries as: how to convert acres of sunflowers in 
Canada into some chemical product; how to utilize an acid-sludge 
residue from a large mineral oil company in Oklahoma; how to elimi- 
nate a disease affecting pineapples in Hawaii. These and many 
other problems Dr. Carver solves without leaving his laboratory. For 
this work he accepts no remuneration. He serves for the joy of serv- 
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ing. Strangely enough, he believes that God has given him this great 
knowledge of chemistry so that he may interpret God's generosity 
toward mankind. 

In 1898, the farmers of Alabama were facing bankruptcy as the result 
of the boll weevil. They appealed to Dr. Carver, who advised them to 
raise peanuts, an almost uncommercial farm product at that time. Then, 
says Dr. Carver, “I set out to find ways and means to utilize the peanut. 
I discovered two hundred and seventy-two uses for it.” Since 1898, the 
peanut industry has grown until over a million and a half acres are under 
cultivation, and the industry runs into more than sixty million dollars 
a vear. A few vears ago, the citizens of [Enterprise County, Alabama, 
who had become prosperous during the years after Dr. Carver advised 
them to raise peanuts, erected a monument to the peanut and the pros- 
perity it brought them. 

Dr. Carver was awarded the Spingarn Medal in 1923 for the most 
distinguished contribution to science made by a negro. Later in 1925 


he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Science from his Alma 


Mater. A Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts (London), an honor 
which testifies to his international renown, he is the only American 
negro who has ever received this great honor \ tablet showing his 
efigy was presented to Tuskegee Institute by one of the largest manu- 
facturers of peanut products in the South. This tablet hangs in the 
new Science Building at Tuskegee Institute \t Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


a school has been named in his honor, the Carver Junior High School, 


a new building which cost $500,000. 

Dr. Carver is constantly sought by foreign commissions and govern- 
ments, Chinese, Swedish, british, French, ete.. which have placed 
before him various national problems that they have not been able to 


solve. 


IX HAS been the dynamic influence toward the application of 

chemistry to agriculture in the South. Each year, he prepares 
and distributes bulletins containing information and instruction for 
farmers, regardless of color. 

He receives visits from all parts of the world, many of them from 
distinguished persons. In 1928, the Crown Prince of Sweden spent 
several weeks with Dr. Carver to obtain information concerning 
methods of converting agricultural substances into industrial raw ma- 
terials. Theodore Roosevelt admired Dr. Carver's work and was one 


of his most devoted friends. The Prince of Wales on his American 
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tour spent several hours with Dr. Carver in his laboratory. A strange 
contrast of personalities was manifest in this meeting. More than 
seventy years old, Dr. Carver appeared stooped and bent with kinky 
white hair, his eves deep sunken behind glasses which were inadequately 
held in position by a strand of cord frequently adjusted with long 
bony fingers. He was clad in a homespun suit made from materials 
which he himself had picked up in the fields during his rambles and 
converted into cloth. The suit was protected by an old blue apron, 
so patched as to resemble Jacob's coat. His shoes showed so many 
repairs that, doubtless, little of the original leather remained. His 
celluloid collar shone brightly in contrast to his black skin. This man 
faced the then Prince of Wales, who sets the stvles in a man’s world 
of fashion. Nevertheless, George Washington Carver, one-time slave, 
in all the true humility of greatness, held his Royal Highness spell- 
hound as he told him of the wonders which are within the reach of 
the chemist who goes to the soil for his raw materials. 

Countless numbers, white and colored, intellectual or illiterate, make 
pilgrimages to Dr. Carver’s laboratory, to marvel at the wonders that 
may be seen there. He receives them all with equal graciousness. 

During the World War, Dr. Carver spoke nearly two hours before 
the Ways and Means Committee of Congress upon the peanut tariffs 
His recommendations and advice were adopted, with enormous savings. 

Every year, Dr. Carver makes a lecture-tour of many of the lead- 
ing American Universities. Among those which he has visited are 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. During one 
trip, the Texas State Congress passed a special measure permitting 
him to speak in the schools, and in the State House before the State 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

On one occasion, he made an address lasting more than two hours 
before a joint meeting of the Lions International, Rotary, and Kiwanis 
Clubs, at Columbus, Ga., receiving most enthusiastic and sustained 
applause from start to finish. 

\t one time, his life-long friend Thomas . [Edison offered him 
$50,000. a vear on a five-year contract to work in Edison's laboratory 
on special problems of which he had expert knowledge. He has also 
been offered a professorship at a prominent university. At another 
time a synthetic marble company sought to persuade Dr. Carver to 
leave Tuskegee and locate in Mississippi, offering him his own price. 
to give his time to its work. His refusal to leave Tuskegee led that 


industry to move there, so as to facilitate access to Dr. Carver’s knowl- 
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edge and experience in regard to its problems. But as Dr. Carver says, 
he will continue to remain at Tuskegee and “let down his bucket”. 


HOUGH Dr. Carver is considered a great creative chemist, his 
activities extend into many directions, agriculture, painting, sculp- 
ture, and music. One of his paintings, “ Rose’, was sought by the 
Luxembourg Galleries, and he was offered a high price for this simple 
painting, which is said to be a masterpiece. This “Rose” expresses 
Dr. Carver’s concept of infinite mind. He believes that God speaks 
to him and that his mind is much like that of a radio tube which 
receives God's will, and that his hands express the loveliness of God 
in manifesting His Handiwork as a painting. The pigments used 
were made by Dr. Carver from the red soils of Alabama. Dr. Carver 
has promised “A Rose” to the Luxembourg Galleries after his death. 
One of his pecularities is that of rising each morning at four o'clock 
and walking alone in the woods where he communicates with God 
and receives his instructions for the day’s work. 

* He is known as the “Peanut Wizard”, on account of his phenomenal 
achievements which have added so much value to the lowly peanut. 
Characteristically, Dr. Carver takes no credit to himself for his achieve- 
ments. In 1898, when he was faced with the problem of utilizing the 
large quantity of peanuts which he had recommended be raised, he 
solved his problem by taking a handful of peanuts, lifting his eyes to 
the eternal hills, and saving, “Mr. Creator, what is the peanut?” He 
tells that Mr. Creator said, “Take the peanut apart and you will under- 
stand what it is.” Dr. Carver continues, “I took the peanut apart, and 
in a row I laid side by side the proteins, carbohydrates, the minerals, 
and the other constituents of the peanut. ‘Now’, said Mr. Creator, 
‘You know what the peanut is’. I raised my eves again to the eternal 
hills and asked, ‘Mr. Creator, why did vou make the peanut?’ Where- 
upon Mr. Creator said, ‘| have given you three laws, namely compati- 
bility, temperature and pressure. You take these various constituents 
of the peanut and put them together by means of these laws and I will 
show you why I made the peanut’. This I did, and there was revealed 
to me two hundred and seventy-two useful products.” 

When this was done, Dr. Carver returned to Mr. Creator and asked 
about the sweet potato, from which he has made one hundred and 
eighteen useful products. By these means, he has learned much of 
the creation story of the world and found uses for many natural 
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substances, such as producing veneers, paints, and stains from yucca 
and palmetto; paper, paints, foods and beverages from the common- 
est herbs and shrubs; stains, dyes, pigments, cosmetics from plain 
clays; rare colors from barnyard wastes; roofing materials, rubber, 
inks, beverages, pharmaceuticals, and explosives from peanuts and 
sweet potatoes; starch, gums, dextrins, and food products from cotton 
stalks; dves from many plants, and many other products. 

On one occasion some one sent Dr. Carver a large palmetto root 
from Florida as a challenge. Within a short time he came forth with 
lovely veneers resembling modernistic designs. .\ furniture factory 
took over this idea and brought prosperity to itself. From palmetto 
and green wood shavings, Dr. Carver has prepared a synthetic marble. 

He has made valuable blue, purple, and red pigments from the red 
soils of Macon County, Alabama. These products are as everlasting 
as the soils themselves. It is said that they reveal an ancient Egyptian 
secret. The blue, which is said to be seventy-four times bluer than 
the bluest blue hitherto known, rivals the blues found in the tomb of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. More than fifteen vears ago, he painted the interior 
of the Methodist Church at Tuskegee with his “King Tut” blue. Today, 


it has lost none of its sheen or lustre. 


RK. CARVER is of the type of person which recalls Mahatma 

Gandhi in many ways. He seeks for nothing for himself, bevond 
satisfying the simplest and most fundamental needs for sustaining life 
He has no interest whatever in money or gain of any sort. His entire 
life has been one of whole-hearted sacrifice to the advancement of 
human knowledge and progress. His simplicity of manner and _ his 
complete devotion to science for its own sake and for the sake of his 
fellowmen, without distinction of color, race, or creed, reveal a per 
sonal character and nature to which ordinary rules of appraisal scarce 
lv apply. 

To Dr. Carver, Nature gave, in the body of a full-blooded negro, 
the soul, and the spirit, and the intellectual gifts of the whitest man 
ever born; and it consecrated its good work by bestowing upon him 
that greatest of qualities, the “humility of true greatness”. Another 
remarkable characteristic of the man is his broad attitude toward the 
work of others in the same or in similar fields. Throughout his career, 
he has welcomed the activities and efforts of others to supplement his 
own work. He has been content to blaze the trail; he has never 
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sought to commercialize any of his creations, his aim being to demon- 
strate their possibilities, leaving the details of commercial or industrial 
application and development to others. 

His work will be more fully appreciated as time goes on and as its 
merits and value are better understood. 

Dr. Carver's clear unfaltering vision, his amazing ability to penetrate 
into the very atom, his attuneness to the theme of nature, place him in 
a class by himself. A full-blooded negro, Carver seems to be the 
atavistic expression of his race, embodying the peculiar gifts, possibilities, 
and tendencies of countless generations of the negro race. His quaint 
individualism approaches that of mystic or seer. His philosophy of 
success may be best expressed in his own words: 

“When you do the common things of life in an uncommon way, you 


will command the attention of the World.” 


® ® ®@ 
“Through the Aid of Science” 


TATISTICS taken from the Bureau of Census, which appear 

in the March, 1936, issue of The Index, a publication of The 
New York Trust Company (New York), show that wage earners 
employed in the chemicals and allied products industries (exclu- 
sive of alcohol and liquor industries) increased 112.03 per cent 
from 1899 to 1933. In 1899 these wage earners amounted to 112,- 
003, which represented 2.38 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners in the manufacturing industries. In 1914, 187,736 were 
employed by the chemical industries, or 2.67 per cent of the total 
number; in 1919, 292,403 were employed or 3.23 per cent of the 
total; in 1929, 280,868 or 3.18 per cent, and in 1933, 237,480 or 3.92 
per cent. The percentage of total employment in the chemical 
products industries has thus risen from 2.4 in 1899 to 3.9 in 1933. 

In this same article, Henry Ford is quoted as saying, “The only 
formula for providing prosperity is, through the aid of science, to 
produce the largest possible amount of goods with the least pos- 
sible amount of human labor, marking each lowering of the cost 
of production by an increase in wages and a decrease in selling 
price. If this principle be carried through distribution and service, 
real wages will constantly rise and the amount of goods called for 
will employ every human being who needs employment. And suffi- 
cient wealth in usable things will be created to supply all needs. 
That is the only way it can come.” 
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Simultaneous Reactions 
By Howard W. Post, F.A.I.C. 


A report from the Official Delegate of the American 

Institute of Chemists to the nineteenth annual Canadian 

Chemical Convention, held at the General Brock Hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 9, 10, 11, 1936. 


© AN AMERICAN citizen of vears gone by, General Brock 

was a gallant foe who gave his life to keep us out of Canada. 

lo British subjects, especially those of the North American 
Continent, he was a loyal subject of his King and a sturdy patriot. But 
to those of us who visited Canada during the ninth, tenth and eleventh 
of June, 1936, the name General Brock connotes the highest in hospi- 
tality and friendship. 

On the three days mentioned the Canadian Chemical Association 
and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry convened in joint meeting 
at the General Brock Hotel, within a stone’s throw of the Niagara 
River in the City of Niagara Falls, Ontario Province. The officers in 
charge told us that the registration set an all-high record, three hundred 
and sixty-five in all, of which sixty-one were American visitors from 
the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS and the American Chemical 
Society. 

\nd the Yankee visitor saw not only Anglo-Saxon Canadians but 
others as well, for occasionally there could be heard the accent that 
was born among the heather and still more often the speech of Albion 
and the localized French of Quebec Province. 

We were impressed from first to last by the spirit of friendly co- 
Operation between the two organizations, and if during the course of 
this report this fact is stressed over-much, the blame should be placed 
on the impression that this co6peration created. 

It seems that the Canadian Chemical Association is a much less cen- 
ralized organization than is our American Chemical Society. Individual 
Associations (corresponding to our Sections ) have much more autonomy 
than in this country. There does not seem to be any particular advantage 
to this situation, in fact observation gave some the impression that the 
Canadians are tending toward a more centralized government in their 
professional organizations. The convention was under the local man- 
agement of the Niagara District Chemical and Industrial Association, 
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which is the local branch of the Canadian Chemical .\ssociation in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. During the three days of the meeting, the 
members attended divisional meetings just as we do on this side—using 
the names of “Industrial and Engineering Section’, “Biochemical Sec- 
tion’, “Food and Cereal Section”, “Chemical Education Section”, and 
“Pure Chemistry Section’, to describe their interests. In addition, the 
Society as a whole held a “General Session” on the first morning 
with appropriate papers. It was at this general session that we listened 
with interest to a paper presented by a representative from Ottawa 
showing that in physical volume Canadian business had hit its depres- 
sion low in 1933, but since then had been slowly climbing month by 
month and was still on the up-grade 

Each noon a luncheon was held for all registrants and a suitable 
speaker was engaged to talk on some topic of general interest, such 
as, for instance, the “History of the Niagara Frontier”, and later, the 
“Geology of the Niagara River Gorge”. These luncheons were well 
patronized even by the lady guests \t the Wednesday luncheon, 
June tenth, the representative of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHIEM- 
ISTS was officially introduced. The Chairmen of the luncheons were 
the Presidents of the Canadian Chemical .\ssociation (national), The 
Canadian Institute of Chemistry (national), and The Niagara District 
Chemical and Industrial .\ssociation (local), in order, and the program 
for each luncheon was made out by the official presiding. Each even- 
ing was given over to a more formal dinner and address. 

The Canadian Institute of Chemistry held its annual business meet 
ing on the afternoon of the last day at which summarized reports were 
presented by the Secretary and Treasurer and new officers inducted for 
the coming vear. The membership now totals approximately five 
hundred, with the usual number of elections, promotions, ete. It seemed 
to some that the qualifications for membership were on a somewhat 
higher plane, however, than ours. .\pplications for admission as Fel 
low, for instance, must be accompanied by an extremely detailed life 
history of the applicant to date, and this life history is scrutinized 
carefully by the national council before action is taken. If the vote 
is seventy-five per cent or more in favor, the applicant is admitted; 
if less than that, he is usually requested to take an examination. There 
is a board which is set up for this express purpose. The examinations 
probably do not approach in intensity those conducted by the British 
Institute for similar purposes, but nevertheless are sufficiently severe 
to serve as an indication of the ability of the applicant and to dispel 
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all doubts in the minds of those who are already members as to the 
advisability of letting him in. In addition to all this, of course, the 
applicant must be a British subject. Many members of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemists are members of the British Institute as well, and 
the Canadian organization has naturally become imbued with some of 
the high ideals of the parent organization. 

There exists, however, no satisfactory method of introducing the 
Institute to college students, such as we have in our annual student 
medal awards. In fact, we heard hearty expressions of approval 
of our plan coupled with the hope that some similar method cou'd be 
worked out in Canada. 

To one who does not work, live, and play along the Niagara Frontier, 
the close associations that exist and have existed for years are in 
some cases quite startling. The Chairman at one of the noon luncheons 
was an Englishman who had been sent to the United States to manage 
a corporation which was at that time owned in England. He had taken 
out his citizenship papers and had become a_ full-fledged American 
citizen, because, as he expressed it, he wanted his children to be at 
home where they were living. He had subsequently been moved 
to Canada, whereupon he had renounced his .\merican citizenship and 
had become again a British subject. One of the officials of the local 
organization, a Canadian, was educated at a leading American Uni- 
versity, and at least two of the leaders in the Western New York 
Section of the American Chemical Society hail from our North- 
ern Neighbor. Most of us were shocked and pleased to hear for the 
first time that recently our own government, looking around for the 
best place to build a lighthouse at the head of the Niagara River. 
found that its first choice was in Canadian waters. Nothing daunted. 
permission was requested of Canada and granted for the construction 


of the lighthouse, and there it stands today. 


(nd above all, to a chemist, the community of spirit is deepened 
by listening to the topics of conversation he hears across the border 
and by the gradual realization that they are identical with those he 
hears within his own organization: “How can we increase our mem- 
bership ?”, “What shall we teach the rising generation ?”’, “Must we do 
this, or this, to balance our budgets ?’, “Whose theory best explains 
this reaction ?’’, and so on. 

Truly these reactions are simultaneous with ours and the catalysts, 
we believe, are the same. 
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BOOKS 
CotoriMEeTRIC Metuops or ANALysis. By Foster Dee Snell, F.A.LC. 
and Cornelia T. Snell. 2). lan Nostrand Co., Ine. 

The Drs. Snell have produced a hook for which there has been a 
crying need. The importance of determining small amounts of many 
inorganic elements has led, in the past two decades, to the publication 
of thousands of papers. These have been spread throughout the 
literature and have necessitated that a worker in the field spend a fair 
portion of his time in searching for analytical methods. As a result 
of the Snells’ labors, much of this searching has been saved, as the 
hook contains a sufficient choice of methods of determination for all 
of the common and many of the rarer elements. 

In addition, the book contains nine introductory chapters in which 
the general principles of colorimetry are scientifically discussed; the 
variety of methods available are considered and their limitations’ care- 
fully pointed out. These nine chapters, constituting the first hundred 
pages of the book, should be an absolute prerequisite for any one 
using colorimetric methods. 

Naturally, in a volume of this size there are a few inescapable errors 
of one sort and another. The method of determination of arsenic by 
acid sodium thiosulphate, on p. 249, has evidently been mistranslated 
from a French source into Italian and the present authors carry th 
error over into English. One notes the omission of Eegriwe’s fluores- 
cence method for antimony. The sodium rhodizonate method for 
harium, although not very satisfactory, is the only direct colorimetric 
method for this element and should, therefore, have been included 
Sufficient credit has not been given to Fairhall who really developed 
the di-thio-oxalate method for nickel. 

However, the errors mentioned in the preceding paragraph detract 
only slightly from the value of the book, which, in the reviewer's 


opinion, is indispensable for every analyst.— Karl M. Herstein, F.A.1.¢ 


® ® ® 


Chemist Available 
9-36-1. Development-research Chemist: Well grounded in the fun- 
damentals of chemical research, with 15 vears diversified experience in 
general methods of chemical development. Familiar with the appli- 
cation of results to plant production and the improvement of plant 
practices. Sufficient executive ability to handle department and con- 


tacts.  \vailable at once. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 
estds MAXIMILIAN Toctu Secretary, Howarp S. NEIMAN 
| President, Rorert |. Moors Treas: jUuRKE H. KwiGH1 
COUNCILORS 
Ross A. BAKER Nem E. Gorvonx ALLEN Rocers 
FRANK G. BREYER Henry G. KniGH1 NorMAN A. SHEPARI 
Hans T. Crarkt \W. T. Reap \Warrer T. TAGGart 
Vi. L. Crosstey Frepertck W. ZoNns 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 
Vew ork Viagara Philadel phia H ashington 
Lioyp VAN Doren \eruur W. Burwete C. W. Rivise Louis N. MarKkwoon 
June Meeting Treasurer since May first were ap 
The one-hundred and thirty-third proved. Upon motion made and sec- 
meeting of the National Council of | onded, the Treasurer was authorized to 
THe \MERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- make the expenditures covered by his 
sts was held at The Chemists’ Club, _ letter. 
New York, N. Y., on June 15, 1936, A complaint trom the technical staff 
at 5:30 P. M of Joachim’s Laboratory was _pre- 
President Maximilian Toch presided sented, and after discussion, President 
lhe following officers and councilors Toch offered to investigate the matter 
were present: Messrs: R. A. Baker, further 
F. G. Breyer, R. J. Moore, H. S. Nei The death of Dr. J. A. Nieuwland 
man, W. T. Read, A. Rogers, N. A was announced, and upon motion made 
Shepard, M. Toch, and F. W. Zons. and seconded, the Secretary was re 
Miss V. F. Kimball was also present. quested to draft proper resolutions 
The minutes of the previous meeting expressing the sorrow of THE AMERI 
were approved The Secretary read CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMIsTs at the loss 
a letter from the Treasurer which of its member; that these resolutions 
expressed his regret that illness pre appear in THe CHemist, and that a 
vented him from attending the meet- copy of that issue of the publication be 
ing \ statement covering the condi sent to the University of Netre Dame. 
tion of the Treasury was read. The Secretary read a letter from 
Upon motion made and seconded, the Mr. Walter William Plechner, 
emergency expenditures made by the F.A.LC.. and upon motion made and 
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seconded, the Secretary was requested 


to give such information about the ac- 
tivities of the INstiruTe as_ will 
answer Mr. Plechner’s inquiries 

The matter of a stamp commemo- 
rative of chemists or chemistry was 
presented again to the Council, and 
upon motion made and seconded, it 
was referred to President Toch and 
Mr. J. N. Taylor for action 

The President appointed Dr. Ross 
\. Baker and Dr. W. 7 Reed as a 


committee to make recommendations for 


the formation of student chapters of 
INSTITUTE 
Dr 


report 


the 


Breyer ca attention to the 


Mr. 


secretary ol 


of hagwat, Execu- 


tive the Committee on 


for Chemists, copies 


Unemployment 
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ol 
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Chemist, Bakelite 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Aimon G. Hovey, Dire: 
Beck, Koller 
Detroit, Mich. 
\WUILLIAM 


{nalytical 


Corporation, 


tor of Research, 


and Company, Inc., 


lice-president, 


KRU MBHAAR, 








Unemployment, 
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Beck, Koller and Company, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
SEPH B. LomBarpo, Standardization 


Chemist, Calco Chemical Company, 


Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 


HERMANN C. Lytucor, Director, Food 


and Drug Division, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

K. S. Markrey, 3712 Warren Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. (¢ 

THomas \ Mason, Pennsylvania 
State College,, State College, Penna 

Joseru Marttieiio, Technical Director 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 

FRANK \ McDermott, Chemical 
Superintendent, Deepwater Alcohol 
Plant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Deepwater Point, N. J. 

NIcHOLAS M. Mounar, Chief Chemist 
Molnar Laboratories, New York 
N. Y. 

C. J. Monroe, Associate Professor 
Physical Chemistry, School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, University of Mis- 
souri, Rolla, Mo. 

S. C. Ocpurn, Jr. Professor Chemi- 
cal Engineering, Bucknell Univer 
sity, Lewisburg, Penna. 

Henry F. Parmer, Chief Chemist, 
Xylos Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Russet. M. Pickens, Rainier Pulp 
and Paper Company, New York, 
N. ¥ 

James K. PLrumMMer, Director Prod 
ucts Division, Tennessee Corporation, 
Atlanta, Ga 

sEORGE \WW. Pucuer, Connecticut Agri 
cultural Experiment Station, New 


Haven, Conn. 


ARTHUR D. Rosson, Vice-president, 
Toch Bre thers, New York, ws 
V. B. Sease, Director, Redpath La 


boratory, Du Pont Film Manufactur 


ing Corp., Parlin, N. J 
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Giutvert E. Sem, Technical Director, C. S. Wiutttamson, Jr. Tulane Univer 
FE. J. Lavino and Company, Nor sity, New Orleans, La 
ristown, Penna Joun H. Yor, University of Virginia, 
1. Vernon Stemnie, Research Dire University, Va 
- a 4 Johnson & Son, Ine., ASSOCIAT! 
Racine, Wis \Witpert \. Herretr, Research Chem- 


st, National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y 


JUNIOR 


H. W. Strescier, 455 W. 23rd Street, 


New York, N. \ 


Auvin SrrickLer, Professor of Chem , 
’ _— : Louts Couenx, Draftsman, Employed by 


; | 1 + 
e Evansville College, Evansville, Borough President of Manhattan, 
Ind New York, NX. Y. 
Rarepu G. VAN Name, .lssociate Pro STUDEN1 
fessor Physical Chem., Yale Univer Sipxney C. ScHAcurMesster, Electro 
sity, New Haven, Conn Vater, Artistic Wire Forming Com 
GERALD =Wenopt, Scientific Counsel, pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Printing Ink Corporation, There being no further business, ad 
New York, N. \ journment was taken 
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OUR NEW 


\rcen, Jr, FALL 


the Ph.D. degree from Duke University 


IVEY received 


and later studied at the University of 


Freiburg. Specializing in synthetic 


co-author of a number 


He 


( orporation of 


resins, he is 


f technical 


papers. is employed 
by the Bakelit« 


held, N. J., 


Bloom- 


research chemist. 


® 


BAYER, 


as 


obtained 
Poly- 


degree 


A.A.L.¢ 
from Rensselaer 
M.S. 
Author of sev 
for the 
Brook 


ALFRED R 
the Ch.E. degre: 


technic Institute, and the 


from Lafavette College 


s chemist 


eral articles, he 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 


lyn, N. Y. 


® 


BRINKLEY, F 
A.B 
A.M 
Ph.D. 


in the 


\ L.A » Fe- 


Emory 


Stuart R 
the 

the 
the 


Specializing 


ceived degree irom 


College, 


Colum- ° 
Yale. 
chem- 


Yale 


degree from 


ia, and degree from 


teaching of 
is associate professor at 


Ne Ww 


istry, he 


Haven, ( 


® 


ASSELMAN, F 


University, onn 


\.L.C., ob- 
from the Univer- 
He 
and plywood bond 


Rateu T. ¢ 


tained the B.S. degre« 


sity of Wisconsin. specializes in 
; 

idhesives, 
and holds the 
chemist with th 


Bloomfield, N. A 


cements, 


ing, position of research 


Bakelite 


Corporation, 


® 


loun D. Crark, F.A.LC., holds the 
M.S. degree from the University of 
New Hampshire; the Ph.D. degree 
from Leland Stanford, and has also 


an author- 


He is 


sulphide 


studied at Columbia. 


its and 


United 


on copper ores, on 


the Southwestern 


waters of 


the 
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MEMBERS 


He is 
Department of 


New 


states ot 
the 


Mexico, Albuquer- 


® 


Cor, F.A.1.¢ 


from 


proltessor and head 


the Chemistry of 
University of 


que, N M 


Joux M 
Ch.F. 


Engineering, N. J. 


received B.S 
Newark Col- 


He special 


and degrees 
le ge ot 
izes in waxes and resins and is research 
engineer with the Bakelite 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


® 


Corporation, 


Lovis Conen, J.A.L¢ has B.S. 
and Ch.E. degrees from the College of 
the City of New York. He is employed 
as draftsman by the President of the 
Borough of Manhattan, Municipal 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


® 


Ratpu T. Kk. CorNwecri, obtained 


the Ph.D. degree from Cornell Uni 
versity, and has studied at the Uni 
versity in Munich, Germany, and 


Medical-Chemical Institute in 
Austria. 


analytical chemistry, organic chemistry, 


at the 


(raz, Specializing in micro 


general industrial chemistry, cellulose, 
lacquers, varnishes and resins, he is 
chief research chemist for Svlvania 


Industrial Corporation, Fredericksburg, 


Va 
lonN J. Donieavy, F.A.I1.C., holds 
the Ph.D. degree from Yale. Particu 


larly interested in organic chemistry, he 
specializes in the fields of heterocyclic 


hases, drugs, sesqui-terpenes, amino 


acids, purines, sulphur compounds, and 


Author several articles, he 


pre fesse wr of 


resis, ot 


is assistant chemistry at 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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\rrHurk C. Frentor, F.A.LC., re- 
ceived a degree from the University of 
Buffalo. He specializes in emulsions 
and the development of synthetic meth 
ols and camphors. He is employed as 
chief chemist by The Mentholatum 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


® 


Averen W. Francis, F.A.LC., re- 
ceived the degrees of B.S. and Ch.F. 
from Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
and the degree of Ph.D. from Yale. 
He has also studied at George \Wash- 
ington University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Author oi 
several publications, he specializes in 
the thermodynamics of hydrocarbons, 
the mechanism of flame reactions, the 
hydration of olefins, and the disective 
influence in benzene ring He is re 
search chemist for Socony Vacuum Oil 


Company, Paulsboro, N. J 


® 


Cuartes N. Frey, F.A.1LC., holds 
the B.S. degree from Michigan State 
University, and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. He its 
director of the Fleischmann Laboratory 
of Standard Brands, Inc... New York, 


> 
® 

N Howe! FURMAN F.A.1.¢ . o! 
tained the Ph.D. degree from Princeton 
University Author of more than thirty 
technical papers, he is author or co 
author of four hooks. He specializes 
in analytical chemistry, particularly 
physico-chemical applications; the use 
of hydrofluoric acid in analysis; poten 
tiometric titrations; applications of 
ceric sulphate in volumetric analysis: 
and oxidation-reduction. He is associate 
professor of chemistry at Princeton 


University, Princeton, N. J 
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J. Sam Gvy, F.A.LC., holds the 
Ph.D. degree from John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He specializes in physical 
chemistry ; dissociation in glycerol solu- 
tions; absorption spectra at high dilu- 
tions; high pressures and high tempera- 
tures; the use of the radio micrometer 
in making quantitative measurements in 
absorption values of solutions; quanti- 
tative analysis. He is professor and 
head of the department of chemistry 


of Emory University, Georgia. 


® 


C. C. Hences, F.A.LC., obtained the 
Ph.D. degree from Cornell University. 
He specializes in agricultural and inor- 
ganic chemistry; elementary qualitative 
analysis, insecticides; efliciency of engi- 
neering teachers. He is head of the 
department of chemistry of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 


Texas, College Station, Texas. 


® 


Witttam F. Hemperry, F.A.I.C., is 
a graduate of Lebanon Valley College. 
He is employed by the Bakelite Corpo- 
ration, Bloomfield, N. J 


chemist. 


Witsert A. Herrert, A.A.LC., has 


a degree from the State College of 


. as analytical 


Washington, and is research chemist 
with the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


® 


FrepertcKkK A. Hesser, F.A.LC., is 
Licencié es Sciences Chimiques from 
Meurice Institute, Brussels, Belgium, 
and holds a doctor's degree from the 
University of Strasbourg. He special- 
izes in petroleum, in chemical econom- 
ics, and in industrial chemistry. He is 
consulting technologist and economist 
for Riter and Company, New York, 
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Armon G. Hovey, F.A.I.C., received 
the B.S. degree from Dartmouth and 
the M.S. degree from Union. His 
specialties are synthetic resins; paints 
and varnish; and insulation. He has 
written several technical papers and 
holds a number of patents. He is di- 
rector of research for Beck, Koller and 
Company, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 

@ 

Lauper W. Jones, F.A.L.A Was 
graduated with the Sc.D. degree from 
Williams College, and with the Ph.D. 


degree from the University of Chicago. 


He 


alkyl derivatives of hydroxylamin, pre- 


specializes in nitro-paraffin salts: 


paration of hydroxamic acids from hy 


droxylamin salts of organic acids; the 


Beckmann molecular arrangement ; elec- 


tron concept of valence; alkyl deriva 
tives of mercury and lead; and prepa- 
ration of electromeres. He is professor 


at Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J 

B 4 Hostetter, F..\.1.¢ received 
the Sc.D. degree from Bucknell Uni- 


versity, and has studied at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. Interested in general 


and physical chemistry, glass, clay prod 


ucts, refractories, and fuels; and author 


of many publications, he is director o 


development and research for Corning 


Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
Jjoun F. Kine, F.A.L received the 
A.B. degree from Oberlin College, the 


\.M. degree from Harvard University, 
Ph.D. degree from Johns Hop- 
He was also Fellow in Chemistry 


and the 
kins. 


at the University of Munich, Germany. 
he 


Author of several research papers, 


October, 1936 


specializes in general and_ physical 


chemistry; subatomic phenomena and 


radio-chemistry ; electrochemistry, and 


inorganic chemistry. He is professor 


and chairman of the department of 
chemistry at Williams College, Wil- 
lamstown, Mass. 
@® 

Wirtram KrumeBnHaar, F.A.I.C., ob 
tained the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Leipsig. He holds several 
patents and is the author of a number 
of technical papers in his preferred 


held of paint and varnish. He is vice- 


president in charge of technical devel 


opment work for Beck, Koller and 
Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
® 
Dam ¢ LaCrarr, A.A.1.¢ holds 
two degrees from South Dakota State 
School of Mines and the M.S. in 
chemistry from lowa State College 


He specializes in metallography, physi 
cal chemistry and physical metallurgy 
He is employed by the Shell Petroleum 
Corporation, Roxana, Illinois, as chem 


the experimental laboratory 


® 


ist m 


Norpert A. Lance, I.A.1.C., has the 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Michigan. Author of Lange’s Hand- 
book of Chemistry and of many re 
search papers in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, he special 
izes in organic chemistry. He is lec 
turer in organic chemistry at Western 


Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


® 


LuTHER M. Laver, F received 


\.1.4 


the A.B. degree from Ursinus College, 
and the B.S. from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. His specialty 


is intermediates for dyestuffs and he 


05 
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holds one patent. He is employed as 
research chemist by National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ 


Paut G. Il. Laurrer, F.A.LC., holds 


the M.S. degree from Washington and 


jefferson College, and the Ph.D. degre 
from Columbia University Specializ 

in organic, biological, and pharma 
ceutical chemistry, he has received sev 
eral Fellowships at Columbia. He is 
production manager and chief chemist 
for the George \W Luit Co. Long 
Island City, N. ¥ 


® 


Samuen. Lenuer, F.A.LC., received 
the A.B. degree from the University ot 
\Wiscensin, and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of London. He has re 
ccived Fellowships at the Universit 


of Berlin, and the University of Cal 


fornia. Specializing in general physi 
cal chemistry absorption; catalysis; 


intensively dried liquids; dyeing and 
textile processes, he is research chemist 


vith E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 


Wilmington, Del 


Cart W. Linpow, F.A.LC.. was 
vraduated from the University of Wis 
consin with the Ph.D. degree He is 
co-author of a number of technical 
papers, and specializes in foods and nu 
trition. His position is research chem 


ist for the Kellogg Company, Batth 


Creek, Mich 
® 


Exnest Lirtie. F.A.LC., has the 
B.Sc. degree from the University of 
Rochester and the Ph.D. from Colum- 


bia. Author of many technical papers, 
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leather chemistry, and pharmaceutical 
chemistry. He is dean of the New 
Jersey College of Pharmacy of Rut- 
gers University, Newark, N. J. 


® 


L. R. Lirrteron, F.A.LC., received 
the A.B. degree from Birmingham- 
Southern University; the A.M. degree 
from Tulane University, and the Ph.D 
degree from the University of Illinois 
He specializes in organic chemistry; 
explosives and explosions; dyes and 
textile chemistry; and the teaching of 
chemistry He is head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry of Emory and 


Henry College, Emory, Virginia 


® 


Josern B. Lomparvo, F.A.LC., holds 
the B.S. degree from Muhlenberg 
College and has studied at Rutgers 
and Columbia He is standardization 
chemist tor Caleo Chemical Company, 


Bound Brook, N. | 


® 


F. Marion Lovcrr, F.A.LC., received 
the A.B. degree from Bates College 
and the Ph.D. from the University of 
Illinois. Author of a paper on selenium 
compounds as spray materials, he spe 
cializes in the teaching of chemistry 
His position is professor of chemistry 


at Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


® 


HerMANN C. Lytucor, F.A.LC., is 
a graduate from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Specializing in 
food and drug analysis and its relation 
to law enforcement, he has written 
several papers on these subjects. H« 
f the Food and Drug Di 
vision of the Massachusetts Department 


is director « 


he specializes in analytical chemistry, of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 
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Ic1e G. Macy, F.A.LC., holds degrees 
from Central College for \Women, the 
Chicago, the University 
Ph.D. degree 


University of 
of Colorado, and has the 
Yale 


several 


from University. She has also 
held 


co-author of 


Fellowships Author or 


eighty research publica- 


physiological chemistry, she 


tions on 


is director of the Research Laboratory 


of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

KLARE S. MARKLEY, F.A.LC., received 
two degrees from George \Washington 
University, after which he took the 


Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins. Chiefly 


interested in organic, biological, and 


food chemistry, he is the co-author of 


twenty-seven papers. He is biochemist 
United States Department of 


Washington, D. ¢ 


® 


Mason, 


vith the 


Agriculture, 


F.A.1L.C., ob- 


Pennsyl- 


Tuomas \\ 
M.S. degree 


where he 


tained the from 


vania State College, now 1s 


professor of analytical chem- 


® 


Mattietto, F.A.1.¢ 
Brooklyn 
M.S 


associate 


istry 


Joseru was 


vraduated from Polytechnic 


Institute with the degree, and 


Columbia University with the 


from 
Ph.D. degree He specializes in 
protective coats paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and printing inks. He is 
co-author of a number of publica- 


tions, and holds the position of tech- 


nical director of the Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® 


Frank A. McDermort, F.A.LC., 


studied at George Washington Univer- 
M.S. 


and has the degree from 


sity, 
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the University of Pittsburgh. He holds 
nine patents and is the author of about 
fields of 
and other fermentations and their prod 


eighty articles in the yeast 
ucts, citrus fruits, and hiophotogenesis 
superintendent of the 
Plant of FE. I. du 
de Nemours and 


He is chemical 
Deepwater Alcohol 
Pont 


Deepwater Point, N. J. 


® 


Company, at 


Grorce P. Meane, F.A.LC., holds 
B.S. and Ch.E. degrees from New 
York University. He has also done 


graduate work at the University of 


Michigan. eferring the field o 
Micl Pret tl held f 


sugar, starch, and gums, he is _ the 


author or co-author of many publica- 


tions on sugar manufacture and refin 


ing, and on sugar laboratory methods 


He is 


finery of 


manager of the Gramercy Re 


Colonial Sugars Company, 


® 


BENJAMIN A. MERIGOLD, F 


Gramercy, La 


\.LC., re- 


ceived the Ph.D. degree from Harvard 


University. He specializes in analytical 
I ; 


and physico-chemical methods. His 
position is director of the chemical lab 
oratories of Clark University, Wor 
cester, Mass 

Martin) Meyer, F.A.L.( obtained 


the B.S. degree from the College of the 
City of New York, and the Ph.D. de 
gree from Columbia University. Chiefly 
interested in general and_ physical 
chemistry, organic chemistry, and the 
teaching of chemistry, he is acting 
chairman of the Department of Chem- 


istry, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® 


Virrorto Morninart, F.A.L.¢ was 
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educated at Royal Polithecnic of 
Milan, Italy ; at the University of Rome, 
and at the Institute for Industrial 
Chemistry at Milan. Specializing in 
coal tar derivatives—benzol, naphtha 
lene and intermediate products; dyes, 
tar acids, phenol and homologues; and 
raw material for resin and plastics 
industries, he is the author of a num- 
ber of publications on these subjects 
He is research chemist with the Bake- 
lite Corporation, Bound Brook, N. J. 


® 


NicHoLtas M. Mortnar, F.A.I.C., has 
studied at Cooper Union and Columbia 
University and holds the M.S. degre« 
from New York University. Specializ 
ing in biochemistry, water and sewage 
analysis, paint, varnish, sulphonated 


oils, edible oils, fermentation, and gen- 
eral chemical and chemical engineering 
consultation, he is chief chemist of the 


Molnar Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 


® 


CLARENCE J. Monror, F.A.LC., ob- 
tained the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity ot Chicago. Particularly 
interested im general and_ physical 
chemistry, and the teaching of chem- 
istry, he is associate professor of physi- 
cal chemistry at the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mis- 


sour! 


Harry P. Newton, F.A.LC., was 
yraduated from Baylor University with 
the M.A. degree. His specialty is or- 
ganic chemistry and he has published 
several technical papers on this field. 
Holding the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
he is in command of the 917th Coast 
Artillery. His position is chemist with 
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the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


ma © 
@® 


S. C. Ocpurn, Jr., F.A.1.C., obtained 
the B. S. degree from the University 
of North Carolina; the M.S. from 
Washington and Lee University, and 
the Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina. He is author or co-author oi 
more than twelve publications in his pre- 
ferred fields in chemistry, which include 
the analytical separations ot the plati- 
mum metals; semi-plant development 
problems ; purification and utilization of 
refractory clays; and laboratory proce- 


dures for chemical engineering instruc 


® 


Kart F. Oae, F.A.LC., received the 


tion 


.A. degree from Carleton College, the 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, and the Ph.D. from. th 
University of Minnesota. He is co 
author or author of several papers on 
physical chemistry, and is employed by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, Wil- 


son Dam, Alabama, as assistant chem 


® 


Henry F. Patmer, F.A.LC., has the 
\.B. degree from Dartmouth College, 


ist 


and the Ph.D. from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Chiefly interested in the reclaim- 
ing of rubber, the manufacturing of 
rubber products, and the technology oi 
f 
a number of papers on these subjects. 


rubber, he is author or co-author « 


He is chief chemist of the Xylos Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


® 


Witttram B. Parks, F.A.LC., was 
graduated from Texas Christian Uni- 
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versity with the Ph.D. degree, and 
from Chicago University with the M.S. 
degree. His specialties are inorganic 
and analytical chemistry and he is pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Kansas State 


Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
| I Coll Pitts! | 


® 


RUSSELI M. Pickens, F.A.1.C 
studied at Montana College, and took 
the Ph.D. degree at lowa State Col- 
lege. An expert on rayon, cellophane, 
and wood pulp, he is chemical director 
of the Rainier Pulp and Paper Com 


pany, New York, N. \ 


® 


James K. PrumM™er, F.A.L.C., holds 
the B.S. degree from North Carolina 
State College and the Ph.D. degree 
from Cornell. Author of several papers 


n soils, he specializes in chernistry and 


its application to agriculture He is* 


director of the Products Division of the 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 


® 


Frank H. Potrarp, F.A.LC., has 
the Ph.D. degree from Cornell. His 
specialty is physical chemistry and the 
idsorption of gases by platinum, and 
he is professor of chemistry at Clem- 


son Agricultural College, Clemson Col- 


lege, S. ( 


GeorceE W. Pucner, F.A.I1.C., re- 
ceived the M. S. degree from the Uni- 
the Ph.D. 


from Yale. Particularly interested in 


versity of Washington and 


organic and biological chemistry and 
the teaching of chemistry, he is the 
author of a number of papers on these 
subjects He is employed by the State 


of Connecticut as assistant biochemist 
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at Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. 


® 


Epmonp J. Quinn, F.A.LC., obtained 
the B.S. degree from Notre Dame Uni 
versity and the Ph.D. degree from Col- 
umbia University. Interested in bio- 
logical chemistry, soils, fertilizers and 
agricultural poisons, pharmaceutical 
chemistry, foods, and the teaching of 
chemistry, he is the author of several 
papers He is director of research for 
the Maltine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ 


Rerus D. Reep, F.A.LC., obtained 
the B.S. degree from Wilmington Col 
lege, and the Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University. Experienced in general 
and physical chemistry, inorganic, ana 
lytical, organic, biological, and general 
industrial chemistry; foods, and the 
teaching of chemistry, his main field 
of interest is the training of high school 
science teachers. He has written se 
eral papers and books, and is associate 
professor of chemistry at New Jersey 
state Teachers College, Montclair 


N. J. 


Ernest W Rem, FAC. was 
graduated trom Southwestern Colleg« 
and received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. His spe 
cialties are organic chemistry, paints, 
varnishes, and resins. He is director 
of Sales Development for Carbide and 
Carbon Chemical Corporation, New 


York, N. Y. 
® 


Lioyp Kk Riacs, F.A.LC., studied 


at Leander Clark College where lx 
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secured two deyrees, and then obtained 
the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago. He specializes 
in physiological chemistry and nutrition, 
and has written several papers on these 
subj ec ts He is director of research for 
Rutgers College of Pharmacy, Newark, 


N. J 


® 


\rtTHUR LD. Rosson, F.A.LC., is a 
graduate of Cornell University. Special 
izing in paint, varnish, lacquer and 
emulsion chemistry, he has written 
many papers on these subjects He 
is vice-president of Toch Brothers, [nc 


New York, N. \ 


@ 


Puropore G. Rocuow, A.A.LC., re 


ceived the Ph.D. degree from Cornell 


University. Interested in chemical 
microscopy, metallography, petrogra 
phy, and minerallography, he is co- 


author of a paper on microscopy. His 


position is chemical microscopist with 


\merican Cyanamid Company, Linden, 


a 
IskAEL Roseneium, F.A.L.A studied 


at Naney University, France. Special 


ZS 


n synthetic resins, he holds nu 
merous domestic and foreign patents 
He is president of the Paramet Chemi 
cal Corporation, Long Island City, New 


York 


® 


Wittem Rvuvporrs, F.A.L.C., studied 
at the government university in Wagen 
ingen, Holland, at the University of 
Illinois, at Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
France, and obtained the Ph.D 


degree from Rutgers University. Dur 
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ing his career, he has specialized in se- 
quence in organic chemistry, plant physi- 
ology, soil chemistry, soil bacteriology, 
hiochemistry, biology, chemistry and en- 
gineering aspects of water, sewage, and 
stream pollution. He is chief of the 
Division of Water and Sewage Re- 
search of New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, at Rutgers Univer- 


sity. New Brunswick, N. J. 


® 


Sipney C. SCHACHTMEISTER, S.A.LC., 
is studying chemistry at Long Island 


University, Brooklyn, New York 


® 


Wirttam SeAMAN, F.A.LC., was 
graduated from Brown University with 
two degrees, and took the Ph.D. degree 
at Cornell. His specialty is organic 
chemistry, and he is the author of sev 
eral papers on the subject. He is em 
ployed by Caleo Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. as chemist. 


® 


Vira. B. Sease, F.A.LC., obtained 
the A.B. degree from Newberry College 
and the Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 
Specializing in photography, cellulose, 
and paper, he is research chemist for 
the Du Pont Film Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Parlin, N. J. 


® 


Wituetm Secerstom, F.A.LC., was 
graduated from Harvard University, 
and has also studied at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Interested 
in inorganic chemistry, analytical 
chemistry, and the teaching of chem- 
istry, he is the author of three books 
and many articles on these subjects. 


He has abstracted Swedish scientific 
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periodicals for CHEMICAL AB- 
STRACTS since 1919. He is head 
of the Department of Chemistry of 


Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 


N. H. 
@® 

Gitpert E. Sem, F.A.I.C., studied 
at Rutgers University, and Columbia; 
and received the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. Specializ- 
ing in organic synthesis; comminution 
of metals; sodium __ferro-saccharat 
catalysts; purification of gases; com- 
bustion of gaseous fuels: aeration of 
liquids; insecticides; hydrolysis of or- 
ganic nitriles; refractories; ore dress- 
ing; synthetic amphibolic products; 
combustion of liquid fuels, abrasives; 
electric furnaces, and metallurgical 
products, he has written many articles 
and holds numerous patents. He is 
technical director of E. J. Lavino and 


Company, Norristown, Penna. 


® 


Lee I. SmitnH, F.A.LC., has a degree 
from Ohio State University and th 
Ph.D. from Harvard. Specializing in 
reaction mechanisms, quinones, and 
methylated benzenes, he is acting chief 
of the Division of Organic Chemistry 
of the University of Minnesota, Min 


neapolis, Minn 


® 


Freperick J. Sgurre, F.A.1.C., studied 
at Liverpool Technical College, Eng- 
land. Chiefly interested technically in 
fats and oils, soaps, fertilizer and feed- 
ing stuffs, he has written several ar- 
ticles. He is assistant chief chemist 
of Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. 


® 


Harry Steensock, F.A.I.C., obtained 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
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of Wisconsin, and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Specializing in bio- 
logical chemistry, mineral metabolism, 
vitamins, biological action of light, 
ultra-violet light, animal nutrition, he 
is professor at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis 


® 


Kare T. Sterk, F.A.1.C., was gradu- 
ated from Harvard with the M.A. de- 
gree, and from the University of 
Chicago with the Ph.D. degree. Pre- 
ferring the chemical fields of engi- 
neering chemistry, derivatives of cy 
clopropane, effect of alkali on Portland 
cement, and medicinal arsenic com 
pounds, he is chief chemist of National 
Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J. 


® 


J. Vernon Sreince, F.ALC., took 
the Ph.D. degree at the University oi 
Wisconsin. Particularly interested in 
general and physical chemistry, fats, 
fatty oils, waxes and soaps, paints, 
varnishes and resins, and the teaching 
of chemistry, he has published various 
articles on these subjects. He is re- 
search director of S. C. Johnson and 


Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


® 


James K. Stewart, F.A.LC., was 
graduated from the University of Kan- 
sas with the A.B. degree; from Purduc 
University with the M.S. degree, and 
from the University of Chicago with 
the Ph.D. degree. Specializing in gen- 
eral industrial chemistry, petroleum, 
paints, varnishes, and resins, rubber 
and allied substances, he has written 
several technical articles. He is direc 
tor of industrial naphtha research for 
the Anderson-Prichard Oil Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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H. W 


Lowell 


F.A.L.¢ 
Institute, 


STIEGLER, studied at 
Massachusetts 
North- 
which he 
He is a Major 
His 


organic 


Pextile 


Institute of Technology, and 
University, 


Ph.D 


in the Chemical Warfare Reserves 


western irom re 


ceived the degree 


special chemical iiterests are 
chemistry, 


His 
New 


® 


STRASBL kt 


and textil organic arseni 


address is 455 


York, N.Y 


cals, and dyes 


West 23rd 


street, 


\ 


B.S. 


\.1.¢ 
Hopkins 
the 


ER, F . has 


Johns 


studied at 


LeRoy 


the legree trom 


University and has also 


University of Maryland School of Phar 


macy Specializing in canned foods 


and fvod products, he has written many 


irticles for the canning trade journals 
He is partner in the firm of Strasburger 
ind Siegel, Baltimore, Md 
® 
\nvin Srrickier, F.A.L4 obtained 
degrees from Michigan State Normal 
College, the | niversity of Michigan, and 
the Ph.D. degree from the University 
\\V isconsin Particularly interested 
in the teaching of chemistry and foren 
sic chemistry, he has written two manu 
ils and several papers He is head 
the Department of Chemistry ot 
unsville College, Evansville, Indian: 
@ 
loseepn J. Sunnivan, F.A.LA ha 
the M.A. degree from Woodstock Col 
lege and the Ph.D. from Johns Hop 
kins. He specializes in reaction rates 
and dynamic isomers, and teaches chem 
istry at Holy Cross College. \Worces 
ter Mass 
@® 
Makcarer C. Swisuer, F.A.1.C., holds 


Ph.D., from 
Particular- 


hive degrees, including the 


the University of Colorado 
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ly interested in organic, physiological 


and drug chemistry, she is the author 


of several research publications. She is 
assistant prolessor of chemistry at th 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. 

Harpen FF. Tayror, F.A.1.¢ Was 
vraduated from Trinity College. Spe- 


cializing in biclogy, fisheries technology, 


salting of fish, preservation of fish nets, 


refrigeration and cold storage of fish, 
pearly essence, and commercial fish 
products, he is president of The At- 
lantic Coast Fisheries Company, New 
York, N. 
® 

Joseru | [ HOMPSON, F.A.LA re 
ceived the Ph.D. degree from the Uni 
versity of Michigan. Specializing in 
general and physical chemistry, elec 


trochemistry, and analytical chemistry, 


he is the author of a number of papers 


on these subjects. He is research chem 
the \\ 


Battle Creek, 


ist for Kk. Kellogg Company, 


Michigan 


® 


PurRuN, 


WatLrer | 
the 


F.A.L.A 


University of Michigan 


Was 


educated at 


and the University of Missouri, from 
which he received the Ph.D. degree. 
He specializes in analytical chemistry, 


nological chemistry, sugar, starch and 


gums, and teaching of chemistry, and 
is author or co-author of several tech 
nical papers. He is head of the De- 


partment of Chemistry of Valparaiso 


University, Valparaiso, Indiana 


® 


CRIMBLE, the 


A.B. degree from Cornell College, lowa, 


Harry ( obtained 


and the Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. Specializing in bio- 


> 
- 
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held of 
the 


logical chemistry in the inter 


mediary metabolism, he is author 


or co-author of a number of technical 


papers. He is assistant protessor ot 


Medi 


iological chemistry at Harvard 
cal School, Mass 


® 


Prvespan, | 


Rost mn, 


ALL 


University of 


ROGER \\ Was 


graduated from the Red 


lands with the B.S. degree, from the 
University of Oregon with the M.S. 
degree, and from the University o 
Washington with the Ph.D. degree. 


Specializing in btological chemistry and 
pharmaceutical chemistry, he has writ- 


ten numerous papers and popular arti- 


cles. He is president and director ot 
the Truesdail Laboratories, Inc Los 
Angeles, California 

‘ 

Rateu G. Van Name, F.A.LC., ol 


tained the Ph.D. degree from Yale and 


has also studied at the University of 
Leipzig and the University of Gottin- 
gen. His special chemical interests are 


the rates of solution of metals in cer 


tain oxidizing agents, the temperature 


coethcient of a heterogeneous 


reaction, 
thiiodid equilibria, properties of hypo 


phe sphori acid, electrode potentials. 


He 1s 
| 


chemistry at Yale Um 


protessor aol 


] physical 


New 


associate 
versity, 


Haven. ( on 


® 


Waters, | 


A.1.4 


chemistry 


. holds 


irom 


CHARLES | 
the Ph.D. degree in 
Johns Hopkins University. He is par- 


ticularly interested in pyrolysis of or 


vanic compounds, asphalts and allied 
substances, fats, cement and building 
materials. He is employed by the 


Ox tobe r, 1936 


Johns- Manville Manville, 


Mes oe 


( orporation, 


as research chemist. 


® 


Geracp Wenopt, F.A.1.C., was gradu 
ated from Harvard University with 
the Ph.D. degree Particularly inter 


ested in physical chemistry and chemi 


cal physics, he has written many tech 


nical papers. He is scientific counsel 


for the General Printing Ink Corpora 


tion, New York, N. ¥ 
C. S. Winitramson, Jr. FLAC. re 


ceived the M.S. degree from Vanderbilt 


His 


and he is 


University specialty is chemical 


technology, head of th 


School of Chemical Engine 


New 


ring ot 


University, Orleans, la 


® 


Pulane 


Henry J. Wine, FAL. receive 
degrees from the University of Nebras 
ka, and the Ph.D. from the State Uni 
versity of lowa Interested in physical 


and organic chemistry, the teaching 
chemistry, rubber, paints, varnishes, and 
resins, he has written several technical 


papers. He is emploved by EF. I. du 


Pont de Nemours and Company, Parlin, 
N. J.. as research chemist 

Leta G. Winstox, F.A.LC., obtained 
the B.S. from the University of Rich 
mond and the Ph.D). from Johns Hop 


kins 


the conductivity, temperature ccefhcients 


Specializing in physical chemistry, 


of conductivity, and dissociation of ele« 


trolytes in aqueous solution, probable 
inductive action in solution and evidence 
the 


Meredith Col 


for the complexity of ion, she is 


prof ssor of chemistry at 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 


lege, 
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Joun Pact Wrere, F.A.LC., holds 
three degrees, including the Ph.1D). de- 
vree, from Columbia University. His 
specialty is analytical chemistry. He 
is assistant to the technical director of 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


Amons the members of the AMERI- 
CAN INstitute or CHEMISTS, who pre- 
sented papers at the Pittsburgh meet 
ing of the American Chemical So 
vy in September, were 
Ernst Berl, Frits Haber 
Eugene C. Bingham, 4 New Chemi- 


i Hood; (with Carl E. Grant), Free 


\. P. Black (with W. A. Dustin), 
Conventional Constants of Pure Gum 
’ f/ Known Origin—Il. Methods 
lnalysis, ll. bifhect of SPecies, Tree 

Sice, and other actors 
A. R. Bliss (with G. R. Livermore). 


l Stud of the Toxicity of Mercuro- 


Edgar 1). Belinger (with Cecil \ 
Wing ) The € alalytt Decomposition 


Diaseacectate lon in Aqueous Solu 


| ] Bradley, }) mg Ous and Res 
ll. Son Observations as to the 


Influence of Molecular Structure Upon 


he Oxygen Convertiility of Unsatu- 
ated k:sters 

\. T. Burtsell (with R. H. Muller), 
Photoelectric Colorimetry IN. The 
Determination of ¢ Opper 0) Veans of 


the Starch-lodine Reaction 

C. D. Carpenter (with F. E. Love 
lace), /nfluence of Neutral Salts on 
the Optical Rotation of Gelatin 
Rotary Dispersion of Gelatin in So- 
lium Bromide Solutions 

Beverly | Clarke (with H. W. 


Hermance), Vew Apparatus for Mi- 
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Joun Howe Yor, F.A.LC., received 
degrees from Vanderbilt University anJ 
the Ph.D. from Princeton University. 
Particularly interestcd in photometric 
chemical analysis, ores and minerals, he 
is the author of three technical books 
He is professor of chemistry at the 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 


NEWS 


croanalysis 

James F. Couch, The Society of 
Ircueil. 

Irving \. Cowperthwaite (with John 
G. Dean), The Dissectation Constant 
of Thallous Chloride. 

Gustay Egloff (with ©. Ll. Parrish), 
The Reactions of Olefins in the Pres- 
ence of Metals 

Gustav Egloff and J. C. Morrell, // 
fect of Cracking on the Group Com- 
position of the Hydrocarbons Distil- 
lates Produced Thereby; (with Edwin 
EF. Nelson), Voter Fuel from the 
Cracking of Otls Produced by the 
Catalytic Water Gas Reaction 

C. A. Elvehjem (with C. J. Koehn, 
Jr.), Further Studies on Vitamin B 
(with M. O. Schultze), Changes i 
the Glutathione Content of the Blood 
during Nutritional Anemia; (with E, J. 
Schantz and E. B. Hart), The Kela- 
tion of Fat to the Utilisation of Lac- 
lose. 

W. L. Evans (with H. W. Arnold. 
Harry Gehman and L. C. Kreider). 
The Ilkaling Degration of Certat 
Oligosaccharides. 

Sidney J. French (with Donald ] 
Saunders), Determination of the Eute: 
tic in the Indium-Galliunm System 

N. Howell Furman (with Clark O 
Miller), The Effect of Mercurie Salts 
upon the lodine-iodide Potential. Ap 
plications to the lodometric Determi- 
nation of Arsenic and Antimony; (wit 


W. M. Murray, Ir.}. Studies of the 
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Ill. Hy- 
Formation and _ the 


Autorxidation 


Reducing Action of Mercury 
drogen Peroxide 
Copper-catalysed 
puivalent Volybdenum and Other 
Strong Reductants in Acid Solution. 

H. W. Greenup (with L. E. Olcott), 


Properties of Latea 


of Unum- 


Preparation and 
Battery Separators 
Arthur FE. Hill 


Ternary) 


(with John S. Wills), 
YN// 


Sulfate, 


Calctum Sul 
and Water. 
Indust ral Haste 


Systems 
ate, Sodium 
C. R. Hoover, 
C onnecticut 


A. % 


Treatment im 


V. N. Ipatieff (with Grosse ) 


‘eaction of Cycloparaffins with Aro- 
satic «©0cand=«6Paraffin’ Hydrocarbons; 
(with V. I. Komarewsky), Hydro 


polymerization; (with Herman Pines), 


The Cleavage of Side Chains in Aro- 
matic Hydrocarbons in the Form of 
Parafiins by Veans f 1 lreanrtveaean 


Chleride 
‘ 


Martin Kilpatrick (with R. Burgess 
Mason), WRelatiz leid Strengths in 
Vormal Butyl Alcohol : 

C. G. King (with M. \W. Green and 
G. D. Beal), .4 Study of the Chemist) 


of Cascara Sagrada; (with L. L. Bam- 
The Dehvydr 


mococct (with 


»genases of the Pneu- 
Stella Gould 


lfamin Con- 


has), 
and 


Donald Kk. Tressler), / 


tent of Vegetables I”. Raw and 
Cooked Cahhag (with Alex Sigal), 
The Effect of Vitamin C Depletion on 
the Glucose Tolerance of the Guinea 
Pig 

Frank ©. Lundstrom and Colin W 


Whittaker, Chemical Reactions in Mixed 
Fertilizers Effect of 
th Component 


{mmonitation 


on the Urea of Superphos- 
phate Mixtures. 


Alfred R. 


Cameron), 


Macormac (with F. K 


Comparison of Soda and 


Vitric lcid Pulps Made from the 
Whole Cotton Plant 
Icie G. Macy (with Priscilla Bon 


Frances Cope Hummel, Mary F. 
Horton, Helen A. Hun- 


ner, 


Bates, James 
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Poole # The Effect 
Acid on the 


Vetabolism 


Marsh 


and 


scher, and 


of Spinach Oxvali 


Calcium and Phosphorus 
Cope 
Helen 


and 


of Children (with Frances 
Hummel, Joseph A 


\. Hunscher, 


Johnstoa, 


Priscilla Bonner, 


Mary F. Bates), Maternal Require 
ments as Influenced y Nutritional 
State; (with M. Lange, F. Kenyon, 


Hamil), .1 Study of 
and Differential Count dui 
Childhood Pos 
Vaturation; (with 


Hunscher and M. 


and 


M. Poole, and B. 
the White 

mg Infancy and as a 
sthle Criterion of 
M. Baters, H. 

Poole), Gastrointestinal Motility 
Fecal Formation 


Fixed Diet 


of Children on a 


J. S. McHargue (with R. kK. Cal 
fee), The Necessity of Minor Elements 
for the Growth of Tomatoes in a Poor 
Sol, 

\. L. Mehring, The E.vtent to Which 
Chemical Research has Lowered thi 
Cost of Fertilizers to Consumers sinc: 
ISSO. 

M. G. Mellon, The Role of Specti 
photometry in Colorimetry 

I. C. Morrell and Gustav Egloff 
(with Sophia Berkman), /’remoters 
and Poisons in Catalysis. 


Oser, 1 Statistical .{nal- 


Data. 


Bernard L. 
ysis of Vitamin A 

Donald L. Reed 
Potassium Vitrate 
Chloride and Nitrogen 

William H John © 
Hardesty), Heat Developed in the -Am 
Superphosphates; The 
Vixtures; 


Chemical Reac- 


Clark), 


Potassium 


(with kK. G. 
from 
Peroxide. 
Ross (with 
montation of 
Granulation of Fertilizer 
(with K. C. 


tions in’ Fertilizer 


3eeson ), 
Virtures. Decom- 
position of Dolomite in Mixed Fertili 
crs. 

Vicromethods for 


Indium. 


George L. Royer, 
the Determination of 


Willem 


dustrial Waste in 


Importance of In- 
Pollution in 


Rudolfs, 


Stream 
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Vew Jersey; (with Lloyd R. Setter 
and C. N. Henderson), The Jon E.x- 
change Capacity of Activated Sludge. 

G. B. L. Smith (with Eugene Lieb- 
er), The Preparation of Aminoguani- 
dine by Catalytic Hydrogenation. 

Rk. C. Smith (with H. C. Howard), 
lromatization of Cellulose by Heat. 

Foster Dee Snell, Jreatment of 
Haste from Manufacture of Fiber 
Board Using Newspaper and Ropx 
Stock Heat Transfer with Non-In- 
flammable Organic Compounds. 

J. Vernon Steinle, Carnauba Waa 
in Expedition to its Source of Pro- 
duction 

( \ Thomas (with Frank J. 
Soday), Varnish Resins from Cracked 
/istillates 

W. C. Thompson (with J. J. Bren 
nan, D. F. Mitchell, and F. P. Tier 
nev), The Fusibility of Coal Ash. 

Rk. N. Traxler (with H. E. Sch 
weyer), /ufluence of the Dispersed Par 
ticles on the Viscosities of Liquid-Solid 
Systems 

Colin \W. Whittaker (with J. KR. 
Adams and kK. D. Jacob), Chemical 
and Physical Properties of Fertilizer 
Vixtures Containing Calcined Phos- 
hate 
John H. Yoe, /ntroduction to Sym- 


lorimetry\ 


® 


Gustavus J. Esselen, F.A.LC., and 
| C. Hostetter, F.A.LC.. served as 
delegates to the International Union of 


ositi Wt Cea 


Chemistry which was held in Lucerne, 


Switzerland, this summer. 


® 


Theodore F. Bradley, F.A.LC., spoke 
on the Chemistry of the Alkyd Resins 
at the Gibson Island Research Confer- 
ences held under the auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University this summer 
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Gerald Wendt, F.A.LC., editor of 
Chemical Reviews and formerly assis- 
tant to the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been elected 
director of The American Institute of 
the City of New York, succeeding 
L. W. Hutchins, who has resigned to 


devote himself to his business inter- 


® 


A new research unit, the Animal 


ests 


Nutrition Division, has been established 


by the Bureau o 


Animal Industry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Dr. Paul FE. Howe has been appointed 
chief of the new division which is de- 
voted to research on fundamental prob 


lems in the feeding of livestock 


@ 


Orville EK. May, F.A.1.C., was recent 
ly appointed director of the Soy-bean 
Regional Laboratory, established by 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. Dr. May recently completed 
a tour of inspection of the various soy- 
bean processing plants and soy-bean re 
search centers of the Middle West. 


@® 


The American Section of the Socte ty 
of Chemical Industry elected the fol- 
lowing officers to serve for the year 
ending June, 1937; Chairman: James G 
Vail, F.A.LC.; Vice-chairman: Wal 
lace P. Cohoe : Honorable Secretary 
Foster Dee Snell, F.A.1.C.; Honorable 


Treasurer James W. H. Randall, 


FLA.L.A 
® 


Colin W. Whittaker, F.A.LC., and 
Frank ©. Lundstrom, F.A.IL.C.,_ of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture, Washington, D. C. recently were cflorts to have chemists openly in 


granted patent number 2038083, of 
which the subject is “A Process for 
the Decomposition of Nitrosyl Chlor 


® 


The Truesdail Laboratories,  Inc., 
1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia, announce the appointment o 


ride.” 


three new staff members: ( c. ¥. 
leffreys, in charge of the analytical, 
acteriological and biochemical activi 
ties; Miss Marion G. Sharp, nutrition 
ist in charge of the animal colony; 
Irving A. Halpern, field chemist. Roger 
\\ Truesdail, F.A.1.C.. remains as 
president and director ef the Labora- 
tories, and will continue in charge ot 


food and pharmaceutical formulations 


and research 


‘ 


® 


Florence Ek. Wall, F.A.1.C., has been 
appointed to teach Cosmetic Hygien 
in the School of Education at New 
York University. This course, which 
has never before been offered at any 
American university, is designed to 
LIVE sound, constructive intormatior 
on cosmetic preparations and _ treat 
ments. 

In taking this forward step, the Uni 
versity is to be congratulated on its 
choice of an instructor Miss Wall's 
pioneer work on the scientific and 
educational background of cosmetics 
and cosmetology has brought her 
national recognition from professional 
people, the trade, and the public as an 
outstanding authority in her chosen 
held. 

As an active supporter of legislation 
for cosmetics, Miss Wall appeared at 
all of the Senate hearings on the 


Copeland Bill, and while serving as a 


Councilor of the INstirutr, she made 
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‘luded as qualified experts under the 
provisions of the Bill 

THe CHEMIST congratulates its for 
mer editor on her new achievement 
The constructive work which has led 


to it would make an interesting addi 


tional chapter for the biography of 
Miss Wall which appeared in Ture 
(Hemist for April, 1932 


® 


Robert Schmeidler, F.A1.C., has 
joined the staff of Kenney-Herstein. 
Inc., Consulting Chemists, 18 East 4lst 
Street, New York, N. Y., as an asso- 
ciate Mr. Schmeidler has been con 
nected for the past eleven years with 
the United Piece Dye Works as chem 
ist in charge of the prod ction and 
utilization of textile chemicals In his 
new connection, Mr. Schmeidler will 
act as consultant on the production and 
application of chemical materials in 


the textile field and on textile processes 


@ 


Evening courses of college grade n 
biology, chemistry and other subjects, 
are available at Washington Square 
College of New York University In 
formation may be obtained from. the 


Director of Evening Studies at the 


@ 


Chester A. Snell, J.A.L-C., this year 


University 


holds a graduate teaching fellowship at 
New York University, University 
Heights, New York, N. \ 


® 


President Maximilian Toch has been 
elected an honorary member of The 
Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining So 
ciety of South Africa, Johannesburg. 
South Africa. 
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flemorial Resolutions 


The National Council of Tur Ameri- 


cAN Institute or Cuemists, INc., hav- 
regret of 
Arthur 


fcllowing reso 


ing learned with profound 
the death of its member, Julius 
Neiuwland, adopted the 
lutions at its meeting held on Septem 


her 24, 1936 


RESOLVED 
\Vhereas, 
Julius Arthur Nieuwland, chemistry has 


through the passing of! 


lost one of its most inspiring educators, 


10se contributions to organic chemis 





ry have made an imperishable impres 


sion upon the science and upon the ap 
plication of its principles for the bene 


fit of mankind, and 


Whereas, Tut AMERICAN INs7I 
rute or Cuemists, INnc., has lost a 
member, 


heloved and valuable 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that, in commemoration, this apprecia 


sterling 
that this 


tion of his many qualities he 


here recorded, resolution he 
THe Cunemist, and that a 


Notre 


printed in 


copy thereof be transmitted to 


Dame University 


Civil Service Examinations 


The UL. S. Civil Service Commission 


examina 


announces open competitive 
tions for positions of Principal Fuel 
Technologist ($5,600 a vyvear), Senior 


Fuel 


Technologist ($4,600 a vear), and 
Fuel $ 


Technologist ($3,800 a year). Va 


cancies to be filled exist in the Bureau 


of Mines, Pittsburgh Experiment Sta 


tion, Pittsburgh, Penna 


Information may he obtained from 


the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, LD. ¢ \pplications must 
he on file with this Commission not 


later than October 26, 1936 


® @®@ ®@ 
Additional Membership 


(Please add thes 
Eisenman, Herschel I. 


(1930), Chemist, A. Hollander and 


Son, Inc. 143 | Kinney Street, 
Newark, N. J 

Ellery, Edward 
(1936), Professor of Chemistry, 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


names to the 





roster.) 


Howard, Henry 


(1936), I:ngineer, Para 


R. I 


Consulting 


dise Road, Newport, 


Witte, Paul J. 


(1936). 
tor, Lucius 
Street, New 


Assistant te Technical Diree- 
Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
York, N. ¥ 
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ABROAD 


By James N. Taylor, F.A.I.C. 


\N Chemists Abroad dur 


MERK 
ing the Summer included a num- 
ber of INSTITUTE members England 


largest contingent o 


ntertaincd — the 


isiting chemists, many ot hom als 
cluded Germany, France echosl 
ikia Denmark and Ital 1 their 


elerated acti in the German chen 
il indust resulting irge part 
rom tl itl il polices encoura 
¢ the us domestically-produced 

substitutes for vorted tural n 
erials ordi t 1 report ir 

| are ( ( § Syd BR. Redecke 
ray ei [- n-Main 


In consequence of the increased de- 


mand for chemists, especially in chem- 


1¢ al and 


unemployed 


related branches of industry, 


professional chemists in 


Germany numbered only 970 at the 


nd of 1935 compared with 1,430 at 
the end of 1932 \s it .is estimated 
that Germany had a corps of some 


12,000 professionally-active chemists in 


1935, it would appear that all but 


eight per cent were occupied in som« 


gainful capacity at the close of the 


Or tl chemists, it 
4,900 are en- 
industry, 4,400 
(metallurgy, etc.). 
1.300 


1 occupied 


that 


vear 


is estimated around 


gaged in the chemical 


in other industries, 


350 in public laboratories, and 


in universities and public service 


HI CHEMICAL 


which convened in 


Engineering 


Congress Lon- 


don last June had a world-wide at- 
tendance In the presence of repre- 
sentatives of nearly forty of the lead- 


industrial nations of the world, re 
Tae P 


ports fl C jicniica ide (ion 


] don), 
the Duke of Kent opened the Chemi 


cal Engineering Congress of the World 
Power Conference at the Central Hall, 
\Vestminster. Lord Leverhulme, presi 
dent of the Congress, was in the chair, 


erseas dele 

vith the presidents 
chemical and chemi 
ngineering organizations, were on 
the plattorm 


The Duke of Kent said it was twelve 


ears since his brother, the King, wl 

Prince f Wales, opened — the rst 
World Power Conference a Wembley 
Next September there was to be the 
third \orld Power Conference at 


\Vashingeton, at the invitation of the 


United States Government, and he 
knew many of those present this 
day were looking forward to that 
event. He wanted to express a warm 


welcome to all the delegates and mem 


come to London from 


knew 


what a fin 


hers who had 


overseas He from his own ex- 


periencc welcome and what 


charming hospitality greeted his coun- 


trymen when they went abroad, and 


he hoped they would be able to return 


that kindness and hospitality on the 


present occasion. 


M ALGUSTE BEHAL, mem- 
e ber of _ the Academy = of 


Academy of Medi- 
de la 


Sciences and the 


cine, president of /a Matson 


Chimie, was recently honored by his 


colleagues, his students, and his friends 


in France and abroad. During the 


course of the manifestation, he was 


presented with a plaque bearing an ex- 
chem- 


this eminent 


Industrie 


cellent likeness of 


ist.—-Chimie et (Paris). 
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HEMISTS of New Zealand are 
up in arms over the encroachment 


of Company pharmacy. The news that 


Boots, Ltd. has obtained properties in 
Victoria and 


Tasmania, Queensland 


has resulted in a proposed amendment 


to the Pharmacy Act which makes it 
illegal for a corporation or limited 
liability company to carry on business 
as a pharmaceutical chemist or to 
use the title of chemist, druggist or 
pharmacist The Secretary of the 
C. Ph. A. has had inquiries from 
New Zealand about conditions in Can 
ada.— Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal 
(Whitby) 

IR CHRISTOPHER CLAYTON 
S has given an instance of the as- 


tonishing memory of Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Several years ago he met Sir Oliver 
in a Liverpool thoroughfare and, ac- 
costing the veteran scientist, said: 
“You cannot possibly know me, but 
I was a student of yours in Liverpool 
forty years ago.” Sir Oliver paused 
a moment, and asked: “How are Pil- 
kington and Crossley?” These two 
men had sat on either side of Sir 
Christopher in the classroom Indi 


cator. 


A’ CORDING tto statistics on in 
dustrial employment in Italy pre 
pared by the Confederation of Industry, 
the average number oi 
the 


August, 1935, was 50,611 compared with 


operatives em 


ployed in chemical industry in 


42,900 in August, 1934.—Trade Com- 

missioner Eli abeth Humes (Rome). 

D‘* | DILLON, professor of 
chemistry at the University of 


Galway. has been elected president of 
Chemists in Ireland 


Dublin, 


an Association of 


recently organized at reports 
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Mr. 
B. Fagan, chairman of the Dublin Sec- 


L’Industrie Chimique (Paris). 
tion of the Institute of Chemistry, was 
chosen vice-president. 
the 
activities of its 


The objects of 
the 


create a 


Association are to coordinate 


members, to 
service of placement, and to ameliorate 
the chemist. 


the material situation of 


cc HE CHEMIST as World Citi- 
zen” was the title of the pre $1 
dential address delivered by Mr 


W. A. 


S. Calder at the Fifty-fifth 
Annual j 


Meeting of the 
held July 


Che retiring presi 


Society of 


Chemical Industry sixth to 


tenth at Liverpool 


dent spoke of the relations between 
war, accidents, and chemists, and sug- 
gested how the chemist can, in his 
opinion, fulfill his function as world 
citizen. In concluding his inspiring ad 
dress, he said: “Shakespeare, with his 
rare vision, tells us ‘There’s a Divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will’. The chemist can merely 


play the man, trusting that the Divine 


\lchemist will transmute the base metal 


ol his feeble effort into the fine gold 


of glorious achievement.” 


HEMICAI 


among the 


industry workers are 
highest paid in China, 


according to figures recently published 


by the Bureau of Social Affairs of the 
Vanking Municipal Government, which 
show that male workers in the indus- 


average 
The 


China ts 


try receive monthly wages of 


) 


23.53 dollars.* highest paid trade 


oft all in furniture manufac- 


ture, where the average monthly wages 


; se 22 a1 ‘ 
are 35.33 dollars 


Chemical Trade Journal (London). 
The Chinese dollar or yuan is equivalent 
to $0.30 in " S. currency 
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The tome has come," the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages— and kings—’ 
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Walrus and 
he Carpenter 






Catalytic Oxidation of Natural Gas 


By Joun DAMNSMITH, Ph.D., B.G. 
(Contribution from the Laboratory 
of East Hobokus College) 

In certain experimental work with 
natural gas I have found that it may 
be oxidized by air under the influence 
of catalysts with the production of a 
volatile but condensible liquid. Whil 
a large number of catalysts may lhe 
used, I have found metallic iron and 


metallic copper to be active and well 


adapted. The oxidizing action in the. 


presence of these catalysts goes on 
smoothly and readily, and is highly 
exothermic, liberating much heat. Some 
control of the temperature is desirable 
and this may be effected by cooling the 
catalyst In the case of Pittsburgh 
natural was, consisting mainly of 
methane, the heat evolved is not fat 
from 13.25 Cals. per gram. The action 
may he initiated hy heating the catalyst, 
or the gas, or the air; and it there 
after continues regularly without neces 
sity of the introduction of external 
heat 

On cooling the reaction products from 
a mixture of air and natural gas, a 
white colorless liquid may be obtained 
in large yields. The reaction appears 
to be extraordinarly productive, the 
vield of condensible liquid products 


being not far from 2.3 parts by weight 


from each part by weight of the gas 
or over 200 per cent. This large yield, 


however, is due to the fact that the 








new product contains a_ considerable 
amount of oxygen, about 88 per cent 
as far as my preliminary determina- 
tions show. 

The reaction may be performed in 
any of the usual laboratory apparatus, 
a stream of air and a stream of the 
gas being allowed to come together i 
the presence of the catalyst, and reac- 
tion initiated by heating \ quartz 
tube containing copper or iron on as- 
hestos may be employed and is better 
than the usual glass tube for the rea 
son that the heat developed in the action 
may melt the glass. Quartz is free 
from this objection. Instead of using 
the metals on asbestos they may be 
used as gauze, pellets or any other 
massive form. The products coming 
from the reaction zone may be cooled 
in any suitable condenser. It is ad 
visable to cool first in a metal of 
quartz tube before running into the 
ordinary Liebig since exit gases are 
extraordinarily hot From the ordi- 
nary Liebig condenser may he obtained 
casily and rapidly a copious conden 


sate f clear colorless rather volatile 


liquid. If the cooling be effected under 
very heavy pressure, the yield is some 
what increased but the liquid effer 
vesces and loses weight again on ex 
posure to the ordinary temperature 
and pressure. Study of this efferves 
cent liquid, which appears to have 
some interesting properties, will be 
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continued at a later date. It may here, 
that 
connection with a little alcohol it seems 


however, be noted when used in 


to have interesting 
sults.’ 
Not all the 


constants of the 


physiological re- 


chemical and physical 


liquid product have 


as yet been determined, but I may say 
in a prefactory way that it appears to 


of a purity unusual in synthetic 


products ordinarily obtained in 


reactions of this class, a single redis 


tillation giving a product with a prac 
constant boiling and freezing- 
The 


clear, colorless, tasteless liquid of quite 


tically 
point redistilled material is a 
extraordinary solvent powers. It seems 
(.OH) 


and reacts readily with many inorganic 


to contain a hydroxyl group 


chemicals to give various bodies now 


under investigation in this laboratory 
Although containing hydroxyl it it un- 


like 


taining hydroxyl, such as the alcohols 


most of the organic bodies con 


and acids, in having little physiological 


activity alone; although some of its 


mixtures with other things are quite 


active. In fact alone it is quite harm- 


less even if taken in relatively large 


amounts, neither producing intoxica 


tion nor having any corrosive action 


Its boiling point at 633.778 mm is 


95°C and it solidifies quickly as inter- 


laced crystals at 0°¢ In solidification 


it expands somewhat and the crystals 


at first produced have a tendency to 


Hoat. 
Most of the ordinary inorganic salts, 


and particularly the nitrates, are dis 


*Research on this combination or mixture 
has not gone far enough to give exact results 
but it may be here noted that the followinz 
mixture has interesting physiological proper 
tres 


R Liquid product 100 cc 
Sp. frumenti 20 «x 
Sacch. alb q.s. 

q.s 

Fuit gallicaudi 
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solved by it a greater or less ex- 


tent; and many organic bodies are 


also soluble in it. Common cane sugar 


is dissolved to an extraordinary extent, 


one part of the liquid dissolving no 


than two parts of sugar to 


duce a thick, heavy sirup; a fact which 


less pro 
may possibly be utilized in the event of 
the commercial production of the liquid 
described. 


in the way 


In view of its solvent properties 
fact that it 


group, I propos 


contains the 
to call it 
shortened 


and of the 
hydroxy 
hydroxysolveol, using the 
form hydrol for commercial 

In the 
thetic 


the large 


purposes 


event of the possible syn- 


manufacture of this materia! on 


scale by the noted reaction, 


it is possible to utilize the external 


amount of heat developed Certain 


preliminary experiments have shown 


that the copper or iron catalyst may 
indeed be used in the form of a boiler 
the heat 
This is a 


tube and utilized for raising 


steam. very convenient 
method of performing the action since 
not only does it allow utilization of 
the great heat for useful purposes but 
the 


temperature 


it also serves to cool down reac- 


tion mixture to a where 


condensation of the liquid product in 
condensers is quite 


P. McElroy 
Almost Chemistry 


ordinary 
ticable—K 


Ingenuous or 


prac- 
in Journal of 


® @ 


Contented Cows 
Mrs 


is up to standard. 


B I don’t believe this milk 
It looks suspiciously 
blue. 

You're 


is our best grade milk. 


This 


our 


Larry: wrong, darling. 
You see, 
cows are pastured on blue grass. 


The Pathfinder. 














E. AND A. CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL 
REAGENTS INSPIRE CONFIDENCE 


PExcA Chemicals are packaged in Sealed Bottles with Molded Com- 
REACENT position Screw Caps. 


/ We stock an unusually complete line of Tested Purity Reagents accord- 
ing to the specifications of the American Chemical Society, (A.C.S.) and a 
—, i~ ~atepermain line of chemicals tested according to other recognized 
standards. 


These Chemicals are tested in our own laboratories and only the best 
obtainable are accepted as worthy to be offered as Tested Purity. The 
exact ana’ysis is shown on the label. 

Our stocks of Chemicals, Drugs, etc, are the most varied in America. 
Our 473 page chemical catalog lists over 13,000 items. 

Attention is directed to our stock of Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
National Aniiine Biological Dyes, Difco Biological Preparations. 

Theuscnds of liters of standard solutions are made up yearly in our 
laboratories. 


Our reputation for supplying chemicals and chemical reagents of the 
finest grade has been bui.t up through Eighty-five Years of experience. 


Advise us in detail of your requirements and we will send catalogs and 
catalog sections and all available special information. 


EIMER & AMEND 


Est. 1851 Inc. 1897 
Headquarters for Laboratory Apparatus and Chemical Reagents 


THIRD AVE., 18th to 19th STS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE CHEMIST presents articles by leading chem- 
ists on professional subjects and on new developments 
in industry which have professional significance. 
THE CHEMIST offers concentrated news, book re- 
views, editorials by outstanding chemists. 

Brief, attractive, significant, THE CHEMIST is a 
necessity to modern chemists. 

THE CHEMIST 

233 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

I enclose $2.00 for one year’s subscription to be sent to: 
Name. 


Address 























Handling Two Million C.F.M. 
of Vapor at Vacuum 
Above 29”. 











The combined volumetric capacity of the Croll-Reynolds Steam 
Jet Evactors now operating is well over 2,000,000 cubic feet per 
minute. This huge total capacity is made up by thousands of different 
units all over the country and abroad. These units vary in size from 
1” to 30” suction connection. The number of stages in each unit 
varies from one to four. In the latter case absolute pressures of one 
quarter of a millimeter are obtained when operating on large indus- 
trial stills handling high boiling liquids. 


All Evactors are entirely free from moving parts. They require 
no operating attention, lubrication or maintenance expense. They are 
accomplishing results which are practically impossible with mechanical 
vacuum pumps and handling the more ordinary requirements with 
substantial savings in both first cost and operating costs. 


The Croll-Reynolds organization has nineteen years of excep- 
tionally broad experience in handling vacuum and condensing prob- 
lems in chemical and related industries, from small pilot plants up to 
the largest petroleum refineries. 


Literature furnished on request. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC., 


17 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 




















